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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——-@—. 

HE last Session of the German Parliament was opened on 

Tuesday, in a speech of some importance. ‘The “ Socialist ” 
promises of Prince Bismarck are all confirmed. The Emperor 
promises to propose new taxes, especially on stamps and brew- 
ing, the produce of which shall be applied to “ better the lot of 
the working-classes,” by a reduction of their burdens. “A posi- 
tive attempt,” his Majesty says, must be made “to promote the 
welfare of the labouring classes.” The provisions hitherto in 
force “ for protecting labouring men from the perilous conse- 
quences of incapacity to work resulting from accidents or help- 
less age have proved insufficient,” and therefore the Emperor 
has proposed the Accident Insurance Bill, “as complement to 
the legislation directed against the tendencies of socialist 
democracy,” and will propose a Bill calculated “to regulate the 
constitution of the Guilds, by affording means for organ- 
ising the isolated powers of persons engaged in the same 
‘trade, and forming them into corporate societies.” The 
Emperor next proposes biennial, instead of annual, Bud- 
gets for the Empire, so as to prevent the clashing of 
imperial and provincial parliaments, which overworks the 
Members ; and then, referring to foreign affairs, declares that 
Germany is at peace with everybody, and that the relations of 
the three neighbouring Empires in particular “ correspond to 
the friendship which personally knits his Majesty to the rulers 
thereof.” Among the European Powers there is no difference, 
either in the will to preserve peace, or in ideas as to the way to 
preserve it, and therefore “ I am empowered to give expression 
to the trust of his Majesty that the unity of the Powers will 
sneceed in preventing even partial breaches of the peace in 
Europe, or, at any rate, so limit them as that they neither affect 
Germany nor its neighbours.” ‘That does not look much hke 
peace. Emperors do not talk of localising war, when peace is 
very probable. 





Prince Bismarck is, moreover, showing his earnestness in his 
new policy by forcing reductions of taxation throngh the Prus- 
sian Parliament. He had proposed that direct taxes estimated 
to yield £700,000 a year, and pressing immediately on the poor, 
should provisionally be abolished; and the Prussian Chamber, 
probably in fear of the coming elections, assented. The 
Upper Chamber, however, being without constituents, objected, 
and so fierce grew the opposition, that the Chancellor himself 
went down to speak. His opponents, anxious to force his hand, 
proposed that the provisional reduction should be made perpetual; 
but the Chancellor accepted the change, and old the Peers that 
he should lose heart if his reforms were balked by a vote of the 
Upper House; that he should in that case cease to attend even 
to justified popular complaints ; and that he felt like a Marshal 
who had pitched his baton over an entrenchment, and was, 
therefore, bound to take it. He did not expect gratitude, and 
if he hed been seeking it, he should for tweuty years have been 
building the Empire upon saud. In short, Prince Bismarck is 





determined that the masses shall feel that he is temporarily 
on their side, and is not to be stopped by all the Junkers in 
Germany. The Bill will, of course, be passed, but the per- 
sistency with which the Chancellor is pressing his “ Socialist ” 
plans suggests some curious thoughts. For what does he want 
the people with him so much? Is he really afraid of Socialism, 
or is he going to make some large military demand, or is he 
appealing to the masses against both Court and upper classes ? 
We suspect the second is the true motive, but, anyhow, Prince 
Bismarck is in hot earnest, and will not be defeated, if at all, 
without very serious effort. 


The Committee on the Irish Coercion or Protection Bill, as 
it is variously termed, by those who decry and those who sup- 
port it, has continued all the week, Mr. Forster having accepted 
two amendments of some importance. One was a modification 
of Mr. Dillwyn’s amendment, proposing to limit the retrospec- 
tive effect of the Bill to offences committed since the introduction 
of the Bill. Mr. Forster declined this, but substituted October 
Ist, so as to exclude all outrages committed before the 
great spasmodic outbreak of last autumn began, and 
in this Mr. Dillwyn not unwisely acquiesced. For our 
own parts, as we have elsewhere maintained, we believe that it 
would have been possible to strike a blow as effective as any 
which this Bill will strike, without arresting persons suspected of 
past offences at all; but then the Government have adopted a 
different policy, and having so adopted it, it would defeat the very 
principle of their Bill to deprive them of the means of arrest- 
ing those whom they believe to be the instruments of the recent 
terror, and of paraly sing with fear all those who were really 
instruments of that terror. This is a question of confidence. 
And those who have confidence in the Government should, on 
a matter of this sort, defer to their views. It is a considerable 
f the Bill for the better, that the Government 
limit the range within which their suspicions are to operate 
to the last four months and a half. As the Bill stood, they 
might have arrested any one reasonably suspected of Irish out- 
rages in alltime past. The other important amendment accepted 
was one of Mr. O’Donnell’s, providing for a fresh review of the 
case of every incarcerated prisoner by the Lord-Lieutenant at 
the end of three months. 


modification of 


There were several oulianden of temper during the debate 
Yesterday week, Mr. A. M. Sullivan actually accused the tools 
of the Government of getting up treasonable placards and post- 
ing them all over [reland, only in order to manufacture evidence 
of treasonable conspiracy. Again, on Monday night, Mr. A. 
O’Connor, accusing the Chairman of Committees of keeping 
him so closely to the subject that it was useless for him to 
s eak, moved to report progress soon after half-past ten 
whereupon the Chairman ruled that this was an obstructive 


motion, and put it without debate, only 28 Home-rulers 
voting for it. On Tuesday, again, there was no slight 
collision between the late (Tory) Attorney-General, Sir 


John Holker, and Lord John Manners. Sir John Holker, who 
for once made a great legal blunder in interpreting the Bill, 
and supposed that, because the warrant of the Lord-Lieutenant 
was to be sufficient evidence that the Government suspected 
the arrested person of a share in some criminal outrage, there- 
fore it was also to be sufficient evidence that that suspicion 
was true, and who consequently denounced the Bill as an 
“arbitrary, despotic, and tyrannical Bill,” which he supported 
out of sheer necessity, was sharply rebuked by Lord John 
Manners, who strongly supported the Government. Sir John 
Holker, it is clear, really dislikes the suspension of the Con- 
stitution, and dislikes it, perhaps, all the more that he had no 


' share in advising it. 


Thursday night’s debate was, as well as a great part of 
Wednesday’s, deliberately wasted on a discussion of the sort of 
treatment in prison to which the suspects arrested under the 
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Coercion Act are to be subjected. The Home-rulers, having 
expressed the greatest anxiety on the subject, and deluged the 
notice-paper with theiramendments, displayed, however, their real 
indifference on Thursday, by refusing to let Mr. Forster make a 
statement on the subject, when it would have been out of strict 
order for him to do so; and they attempted to drag the whole 
code of prison rules, with all the minuti, into the discussion. 
Mr. Forster proposes to give these arrested suspects as lenient 
treatment as unconvicted prisoners, of course, ought to have, 
and to modify even the ordinary rules for unconvicted prisoners 
as much as possible to meet their convenience. But no con- 
cession made mollifies the Home-rulers, who do not work for 
concession, but mainly to kill time. 


The Speaker, finding that the discussion in Committee would 
never come to an end, if he did not propose some mode of fixing 
aterm tothe debate, brought forward on Thursday the following 
new proposals for that purpose :—“ That on a motion being 
made, after notice, that the Chairman of a Committee upon any 
Bill declared urgent do report the same to the House on or 
before a certain day and hour, or that the consideration of any 
such Bill, as amended, be concluded on or before a certain day 
and hour, the question thereupon shall be forthwith, put from 
the Chair, but shall not be decided in the affirmative, unless 
voted by a majority of three to one.” ‘That when the House 
has ordered that the consideration of a Bill, as amended, be 
concluded on or before a certain day and hour, the several 
new clauses and amendments shall be put forthwith, after the 
Member who has moved any new clause or amendment, and 
the Member in charge of the Bill, have been once heard, or if the 
Member in charge of the Bill has himself moved a new clause or 
amendment, after one other Member has been once heard there- 
upon.” “That when the House has ordered that the Chairman 
of a Committee on a Bill do report the same on or before a 
certain day and hour, the several amendments and new clauses 
not yet disposed of shall be put forthwith, after the Member 
who has moved any amendment or new clause, and a Member 
in charge of the Bill, have been once heard, or if a Member in 
charge of the Bill has himself moved an amendment or new 
clause, after one other Member has been once heard thereupon ; 
and if the proceedings of the Committee have not been con- 
cluded at the appointed hour, the Chairman shall leave the 
Chair, and report the Bill to the House.” These Rules have 
created a kind of dismay in many quarters, but the real ques- 
tion is not that of the necessity for some such rules,—for the 
discussion in Committee completely proves the necessity for 
some limiting of the time for amendments and discussions 
thereon,—but of the particular quality of the immediate 
exigency for their application. It was simply useless to invest 
the Speaker with his present powers at all,—powers going far 
beyond these new Rules,—if he is not to consider the remedy 
needed for hosts of bogus amendments, and scores of speeches 
on each of those amendments. 


Sir Evelyn Wood has reached the front in South Africa, and 
already affairs look brighter. After a rapid and painful journey 
from Durban, Sir Evelyn caught up a column of reinforcements 
of all arms on the 15th inst., urged them forward during the 
night to a position dominating the ford over the Ingagana; 
crossed on the 16th, without opposition; and on the 17th 
reached Newcastle, and opened up communication with Sir G. 
Colley on Prospect Hill. The Boers have fallen back to 
Laing’s Neck, where they have been strongly reinforced. It is 
said to be the plan of the two Generals to await the remaining 
reinforcements, which will be up in a few days, to protect 





communications with Pietermaritzburg, and to advance 
into the ‘Transvaal with every remaining disposable 
man, either over Laing’s Neck, or more probably by 


the longer route, through Wakkerstroom. The Boers are 
said to have asked terms through President Brand, and 
the British Government have telegraphed certain conditions, 
but it is improbable that the Boers will accept them without 
another battle; and Mr. Childers is forwarding reinforcements 
to fill up the regiments engaged, and the two regiments of 
eavalry which he proposed to send before. We do not believe 
the rumour that terms have been offered to the Boers which do 
not include submission. They have attacked and defeated 
British troops, and whether they are rebels or honest enemies, 
they must submit or conquer before peace can be made. 


The latest accounts from Constantinople are neither peaceful 





_ ai 
nor warlike. The initiative of negotiation is left to the German 
Ambassador, Count Hatzfeld, and his instructions are appar. 
ently to regard the decision of the Conference of Berlin as 
binding, but to exchange Jannina and Metzovo for further con. 
cessions in Thessaly, which province the Turks are desolating in 
anticipation. ‘I'he Ambassadors of the remaining Powers are te 
support this proposal, and it is assumed that the Sultan will 
yield, and that Greece, receiving a great territory, and findin 
herself opposed to the will of Europe, will give way. That ion 
pleasing programme, of which, we confess, we believe ver 
little. The Turk is not going to give way to words, and tien 
is no proof that the words will cover, or even appear to cover 
action. Irance is hanging back, in a spasm either of timidity 
or of finesse ; Prince Bismarck neither expects nor particularly 
wishes peace; Austria sees no advantage in the proposed 
arrangement; and Greece is disposed to fight, rather than 
accept any terms whatever which do not include Jannina, 
She has 80,000 soldiers ready, good or bad; she bas bought all 
necessaries, down to ambulance carts—forty of which arrived 
this week—and she cannot send the Army home without 
visible success. It is expected, even by the optimists, that the 
negotiations will last six weeks; and we believe that at the 
end of that time, Turkey, convinced that Europe is not united, 
will plead the Sacred Law as forbidding cession of territory 
except under force majeure sufficient to terminate free-will, and 
that Greece will then declare war. 

The Home Secretary has been opening Irish letters. He 
was asked the question on Monday, and practically admitted 
the fact, by a reply showing that the power was given him 
by the Ist Victoria, cap. 36, section 25, and by declining to give 
any further explanation. A number of questions have, of 
course, been asked during the week, and answers given, from 
which it appears that the Ministry consider there is sufficient 
emergency to justify the practice, that they will not state 
what the emergency is, that they seize as well as open 
letters, and that every legal formality is complied with. Of 
course, the whole matter turns on the extent of the 
emergency. If it is very great, there is no more moral reason 
against arresting letters and reading them, than against arrest- 
ing suspected persons and reading papers found on them, which 
is done every day. There is, however, a sound feeling iv the 
country that for a Ministry to open letters without the gravest 
immediate cause is an unfair and even base proceeding—is like 
tricking a criminal into confessions—and the Minister who does 
it incurs a grave political, though not legal responsibility. 
During the emergency nothivg can be said, but when it has 
passed away, Sir William Harcourt will have a sharp half-hour. 
The House of Commons, we should add, is obviously with him. 


Mr. Parnell has issued from Paris a manifesto to his country- 
men. In it he declares that the “movement in America, which 
is capable of immense development,” depends upon the stand 
made in Ireland, and urges the farmers to remain firm, and not 
to be intimidated by the first arrests. If they remain firm, he 
says, probably no more will be made. ‘The places of all Land 
Leaguers arrested should be at once filled up, and the Lrish people 
should exhibit a spectacle of passive endurance to the world. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Parnell believes that Britain is governed by 
territorialism and shopocracy, and that the British demo- 
cracy canbe induced to unite with the Irish against both. ‘The 
manifesto is much more temperate than Mr. Parnell’s Irish 
speeches ; but he utterly misunderstands the temper of British 
democracy. It is not in the least cosmopolitan. The lower 
classes do not intend to give up Ireland, do not approve the 
appeals to America, and will not tolerate Obstruction for one 
minute. ‘They might have assisted Mr. Parnell to resist or 
modify Coercion, had not sympathy been killed by the Obstruc- 
tive policy. Whatever the wrongs of Ireland,—and they are 
many,—or the claim of Ireland to independence,—and that is 
arguable, though Home-rule is not,—she has no claim to 
administer ewrare, the paralysing drug, to Parliament. Obstruc- 
tion is that, and nothing else. 











We have doubted Mr. Parnell’s astuteness on many points 
during the last few weeks, but on none more than in parading 
to all the world his sympathy with M. Rochefort and M. Victor 
Hugo, and his hostility to any French statesman who, like 
Gambetta, has committed the supposed offence of ‘‘ dining with 
the Prince of Wales.” Thisis precisely the best course which he 
could take to convince the Irish priests that the Pope is right 
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g them against Mr. Parnell, and that those of their 
Bishops who try to make out that the Pope is misled by the 
false news given in the English papers are, on the whole, 

ng. One Nationalist, but Catholic, Member of Parliament, 
Mr. Bellingham, has already written to the Times, expressing 
his horror of his leader’s entente cordiale with M. Rochefort 
and M. Victor Hugo; and his feeling will be shared by many 
Members of Parliament, and by still more Catholic priests. 
Mr. Parnell himself, of course, is no Catholic. None the less, 
he has a people to lead who still are Catholic, and he cannot 
strike up an alliance with the extreme antagonists of all Reli- 
all Thrones, without sending a shiver through Ireland. 


jn warnin 


gions and 
Mr. Shaw, the old leader of the Home-rulers, has also issued 
a manifesto to his electors, in the shape of a letter to the Bishop of 
Cloyne. Itisan outspoken document. In it he declares that the 
managers of the “ Irish party ” have so used the weapon of obstruc- 
tion that the party has been led to “helpless defeat, unable to 
fight or to retreat with credit.” The Leaguers have placed before 
the people of Ireland an “ impossible” scheme of Land reform, 
and have thus raised obstacles to a good Land Bill, and have 
“yendered it almost impossible to advocate any measure of self- 
government, in the face of such wide-spread social disorganisa- 
tion as that to which the people seem drifting away, from the 
foundations of national life, morality, and religion.” 'They have 
afforded the Government plausible reason for placing the 
country under the scourge of a Coercion Bill, and for narrow- 
ing the freedom of debate. Mr. Shaw is disappointed with 
the Government, he will steadily oppose it if the Land Bill 
is insufficient, and he adheres to Home-rule, but he believes 
that the wise and thoughtful in England have a growing con- 
viction that the largest measure of local self-government com- 
patible with the unity of the Kingdom should be granted to 
Treland. He has decided, therefore, to continue on his course, 
undisturbed by any desire of the popularity “which can be 
gained by empty talk and exaggeration.” He respects the revo- 
lutionist, but not the man who only hints at revolution. 


A remarkable murder has been committed at Chathan.. 
Lieutenant P. L. Roper, R.E., a young officer of high character 
and promise, left the mess in Chatham Barracks shortly after 
8,25 p.m., and went to his quarters. Immediately after, Mrs. 
Gerside, wife of the servant of another officer, Lieutenant 
Stothert, hearing a noise on the staircase, went up, and found 
Mr. Roper lying dying from a bullet wound-received from a 
revolver. Ife lingered an hour unconscious, and then expired. 
The revolver, which was found on the stairs, was a trophy 
revolver belonging to Lieutenant Stothert, had never been 
loaded before, and was loaded with bullets not belonging to it. 
Medical evidence proved that Lieutenant Roper could not 
have shot himself, and the police theory is that he saw 
a thief rummaging his drawers and carrying off his watch— 
which was found—that he stepped on the stairs to inter- 
cept him, and was shot from above, with the revolver 
just stolen by the escaping criminal. No stranger, however, 
either entered or left the barracks, and no noise was heard, 
except from the dogs, which barked loudly. There is reason to 
suppose that Mr. Roper, who was just starting for Germany, 
had a sum of money in his possession; but this has disappeared. 
The police appear to have absolutely no clue to the affair, 
although it is difficult for those who have read the mittute reports 
in the Daily News, to avoid forming a definite theory, which, of 
course, it would be unjust, as well as illegal, to indicate. 


The debates in the Upper House of Convocation of the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury last week on the proposal to ask fora Com- 
mission to inquire into the laws and Courts governing Kccle- 
siastical causes, and again, on the proposal of an ambiguous 
sort of resolution deprecating litigation on matters of Ritual, 
and suggesting that the Bishops should, if possible, compose 
all disputes on Ritual without taking them into Court, were 
‘too characteristically episcopal to be very satisfactory. So far 
as we can see, nobody was committed to anything explicit in 
either debate, except the plainly divine character of epis- 
copal authority, and the impossibility of interfering from 
outside with any independent Bishop’s discretion,—the con- 
fidence expressed that, looking at the matter from the in- 
side, the Bishops would think it safest to put on the drag on 
ecclesiastical litigation,—and the prudence of the Bishops in 
having altogether abstained from expressing dissatisfaction 
with the action of the Ecclesiastical Courts as they are. It 


committed to anything, they are going to commit themselves to 
something explicit,—quite the reverse. We believe they will be 
very glad to discourage or even veto litigation, when they safely 
can, in order to remain as much uncommitted as possible. But 
is this sedulous non-committal policy,—this elaborate incon- 
clusiveness, the mark of divine guidance which one would most ex- 
pect? Is it due to the high pressure of faith, or the vacuum of 
an exhausted receiver? __ 

Merton College has made a remarkable choice for its new 
Warden; it has elected the Hon. George Brodrick to that post, 
and it would be difficult to imagine a better choice. In Uni- 
versity politics, it is true, Mr. Brodrick is, to our thinking, too 
Conservative. On the various Fellowship questions we haveseldom 
agreed with him. Still,it is something to have a Head of vigorous 
mind, whois a considerable University politician, and not merely 
an academical politician,—who knows, and knows well, the 
larger class of considerations on which University politics must 
ultimately be determined,—and who will never think of these 
matters without having the Parliamentary standard of expedi- 
ency, as distinguished from the academical standard, always 
present to his mind. Politics will lose by the election of Mr. 
Brodrick to this honourable post, but we believe that the 
University of Oxford will gain even more than politics will lose. 





A dinner was given by Lord Kimberley and the Council of 
University College, London, on Wednesday, to a number of 
gentlemen distinguished in Literature, Science, and Art, at 
which Lord Sherbrooke delivered some acute remarks on the 
attempt made in modern times to stuff more knowledge into 
men’s brains than men’s brains are at all fitted to receive, and 
he gave a translation of his own of a fragment of Homer pre- 
served by Aristotle, which ran to this effect :— 
* He could not reap, he could not sow, 

Nor was he wise at all; 

For very many arts he knew, 

And badly knew them all.” 
Lord Sherbrooke applied his remarks specially to the Medical 
degrees, which of all the degrees of the University of London, 
he regards apparently as covering the widest area of attain- 
ments. We doubt very much if he is right there. Certainly 
a much larger proportion of candidates are rejected in the 
examinations for degrees which are not medical. If the medical 
degree is to be made easier, almost all the degrees must be 
made easier too, and made even still easier in proportion than 
the medical degrees ; and this is a sweeping proposal—especially 
when the new Victoria University is assuring the world, through 
Professor Roscoe, that there is no chance of its granting degrees 
on too easy terms—that the danger is that it will rather exact 
evidence of too high attainments from its candidates. 


At an anniversary dinner of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
held on Thursday week, and presided over by the Duke of 
Connaught, at which Prince Leopold was also one of the 
speakers, the American Minister (Mr. James Russell Lowell) 
paid a very happy compliment to the late Prince Consort, with- 
out any departure from the technical language of a Musical 
Society. ‘The illustrious father of their Royal Highnesses,” 
said Mr. Lowell, “on one occasion which was vividly re- 
membered by all thoughtful Americans, interfered when 
he thought that too high a note was about to be struck. 
It was a moment when there was extreme tension, if a 
musical term might be used on this occasion, of the chords 
between two countries which he would not name; too high, too 
sharp a note was about to be struck on one side, and he put his 
foot on the pedal. Perhaps he did more; he drew out the vos 
humana stop, and by doing so prevented consequences which it 
would be better not to speak of there.” Mr. Lowell forgot 
to add that all this was effected by the hand of a dying 
man, under the cruel weight of his last fatal illness. That vo» 
humana stop was drawn out opportunely enough, by one whose 
voice was just rising above all the discords of earth, and about 
to join in the more spiritual music of a higher life. 


The proposal to admit the students of Girton and Newnham 
to the Cambridge degree examinations, and to grant them certi- 
ficates of the manner in which they pass these examinations, is 
to be discussed next week in the Cambridge Senate, and will 
certainly excite a very strong opposition, in spite of the almost 
unanimous recommendation of the Syndicate appointed to 
examine the subject, Our own view will be found in another 
column, 





does not follow, of course, that because the Bishops are not now 


Consols were on Friday 99} to 994. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—= 
THE SPEAKER’S LAST RULES. 


7 a are signs that certain sections of the House of 

Commons are already shrinking back from the position it 
assumed, when a fortnight ago, it conferred on the Speaker 
absolute authority to regulate the discussions in the House 
during a period of “urgency.” If under that power the 
Speaker had put forth no Rules by which he intended to guide 
himself, but had simply declared on Thursday that in his opinion 
the consideration of the Irish Coercion Bill in Committee ought 
to end on Monday night at latest, and that at a particular hour 
on that night he should put the question that the Bill, as 
amended, be reported to the House without waiting for any 
further amendments at all, there can be no doubt that he 
would have been in the exercise of the strict right 
conferred upon him, nor that a bare majority of the House 
might in that case have determined that this rather revolu. 
tionary exclusion of undiscussed amendments should take 
effect. The Speaker’s power to order the procedure of the 
House during the continuance of urgency declared by a majority 
of three to one, was, under the resolution passed a fortnight 
ago, unlimited, though he has since expressed his intention 
to limit it by certain rules requiring the same majority of 
three to one, for any further curtailment of the liberty of 
debate, which was required for the declaration of urgency 
itself. But though this is undoubtedly the case, though the 
Rules by which the Speaker is limiting his own power are 
purely voluntary, and adopted because in his opinion they will 
carry the House more heartily with him, there are symptoms, 
as we said, of some important sections of the House 
shrinking from his side already. Not, of course, that they 
have any power to cbject to such rules as the Speaker lays 
down for his own guidance. While urgency lasts, they have 
deprived themselves of that power. But still it seems not 
unlikely that on the first attempt to apply the Speaker’s last 
Rules for the limitation of obstructive debate, the House 
may not be inclined to give such a majority as the Speaker 
himself requires, before he fixes any final limit to that 
debate. 

We do not in the least wonder at this. The rule of the 
Cléture is,in its mildest form, entirely new to an English 
Assembly ; and though the form in which the Speaker pro- 
poses to apply it is very much milder than the form in which 
he did apply it on Wednesday fortnight,—and than almost any 
form in which it is known to the Parliaments of other 
nations,—still, every fresh application of it to such an assembly 
as the House of Commons is startling; and it is clear that 
what especially startles the House, is any proposal which shall 
either limit the number of speakers on particular amendments 
to two, or what is still more stringent, exclude certain pro- 
posed amendments from discussion, or voting, altogether. 
And no doubt, except from the point of view that amendments 
have been devised for the express purpose of wasting time, and 
that arguments on those amendments are delivered for the 
express purpose of wasting time, this is very startling and 
very arbitrary. Only consider an amendment as a genuine 
attempt to improve legislation, and the speakers on that 
amendment as possessed by the belief that they have something 
to say which should influence the judgment to be arrived 
at by the House, and nothing could be more arbitrary than to 
say that all the amendments must be crowded into a particu- 
lar time—the devil, of course, taking the hindmost—and that, 
even in relation to those actually proposed, only two speakers 
should be heard, one on each side, there being no guarantee 
that the two speakers so heard should be the two speakers 
who could throw most light on the subject. It is perfectly 
clear, that from the old point of view, which regarded 
amendments as sincere attempts to improve a measure, and 
the Members who spoke on them as really believing they had 
something to say which the House ought to hear before it 
voted, such rules as these must seem outrageous and in the 
last degree despotic. But then that is not the right point of 
view. When we get a party which first debates for many 
hours a particular amendment, and then refuses to hear what 
the Minister in charge of the Bill proposes to do, in conse- 
quence of the representations so made to him,—when we get a 
party which actually attempts to introduce a whole code of 
minor prison regulations into the discussion on such a sub- 
ject as the Irish Coercion or Protection Bill, and then, on a 
sudden, exhibits its cynical indifference to the whole question, 
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by the mode in which it used the forms of the House to 

aes Tee 
vent Mr. Forster from explaining what he had determined tod 
on Thursday night,—we must consider amendments, and the 
arguments to be delivered on amendments, from a totally a 
point of view,—namely, as intended to prevent any decision, 
instead of as contributions towards a right decision. Now let 
us look at the sort of amendments with which the notice. 
papers of the House are crammed with relation to this Irish 
Bill. Here are a few :— 

Mr. Richard Power,—Clause 1, page 2, line 7, at end, add “but 
no portion of the city of Waterford shall be included in gu, 
district.” 

_ Mr. Redmond,—Clause 1, page 2, line 7, at end, add “ but no por- 
tion of the county of Wexford shall be included in such district,” 

Mr. Bellingham,—Clause 1, page 2, line 7, at end, add “ bat no 
portion of the county of Louth, or the county and town of Drogheda 
shall be included in such district.” : 

Mr. Metge,—Clause 1, page 2, line 7, at end, add “ but no portion 
of the county of Meath shall be included in any such order.” 

Mr. Biggar,—Clause 1, page 2, line 7, at end, add “the county of 
Cavan shali not be included in the provisions of this Bill.” 

Mr. O’Donnell,—Clause 1, page 2, line 7, at end, add “ excepting 
the borough of Dungarvan and the county of Donegal.” 

Mr. Leahy,—Clause 1, page 2, line 7, at end, add “but no portion 
of the county Kildare shall be included in such district.” 

Mr. Artbar O’Connor,—Clause 1, page 2, line 7, at end, add 
“ provided that no such order shall be made to apply to any portion 
of the Queen’s County.” 

Mr. Moore,—Clause 1, page 2, line 7, at end, add “but no portion 
of the borough of Clonmel shall be included in such order.” 

Mr. William Corbet,—Clause 1, page 2, line 7, at end, add “the 
county of Wicklow shall not be included in any such proscribed 
district.” 

Mr. Blake,—Clause 1, page 2, line 7, at end, add “ but no part of 
the county of Waterford shall be included in such district.” 

Mr. A. M. Sullivan,—Clause 1, page 2, line 7, at end, add “ but no 
portion of the county of Meath shall be included in such district.” 

Mr. Smithwick,—Clause 1, page 2, line 7, at end, add “ but no por- 
tion of the city of Kilkenny shall be included in such district.” 

Mr. Molloy,—Clause 1, page 2, line 7, at end, add “ but no portion 
of the King’s County shall be included in such district.” 

Mr. Sexton,—Clause 1, page 2, line 7, at end, add ‘ but no portion 

of the county of Sligo shall be included in such district.” 
Let us just ask how is the Speaker and how are the great 
majority of the House to deal with amendments of this kind, 
except as attempts not to improve legislation, but to prevent 
absolutely the sort of legislation on which the great majority have 
resolved ? Is it possible to deal with such amendments, and 
the speakers on such amendments, in any spirit different from 
that in which the Speaker dealt with the obstruction to the 
introduction of the Irish Coercion Bill? If it is the tendency 
of the new Rules to cut very short the discussion on amend- 
ments of this kind, and even to exclude many of them alto- 
gether, whenever three-fourths of the House desire to 
fix a term to the discussion, is not that tendency 
exactly what it should be? As wea have pointed out 
before, the Speaker was under no sort of obligation 
to require a majority of three-fourths for the fixing of 
aterm to such debates. Urgency once declared, if he had 
not, in wise deference to the House, decided to require a 
three-fourths majority for any further curtailment of debate 
which seemed desirable, he might have been content witha 
bare majority. Of course, that would have been very unwise. 
There is no desire in the House, and no desire out of it, to 
control the privileges of ordinary minorities, even though 
they be very pertinacious. But so soon as it becomes the 
object of any minority to paralyse the House of -Commons, 
you must take power to defeat that object, by whatever 
method it proceeds. And we confess that no method of obstruc- 
tion seems to us more effective than the proposal of scores 
of separate amendments, none of them meant to be carried, 
but each of them meant to waste a definite portion, and no 
small portion, of the time of the House. You may think the 
problem out till doomsday, but there is no solution of the 
question how to prevent obstruction by bogus amendments, 
and discussions on those amendments, except some arbitrary 
rule compressing the proposal of these amendments and the 
discussion on these amendments within the time which the 
House, on a liberal allowance, can afford for that discussion. 
Call it a Procrustes bed, if you please. There is no known 
mode of shortening what is too long for a human purpose, ex- 
cept by compression or amputation, or some combination of 
the two. The Speaker’s new rules propose to use compres- 
sion as the milder method, so far as it will go, and amputation 
if it is essential, where compression fails, and there is no 
third alternative, that we know of. 

The real question in this case, as in most cases, is not so much 
as to the rule itself, as the proper time for its application. Ii 
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Mr. Gladstone had moved to apply it on Thursday night, we think 
he would have been a litile wanting in that extreme patience 
and moderation which he has hitherto displayed. It is only 
fitting that these new hydraulic presses for getting obstruction 
out of the way; should be used with the greatest parsimony, 
and not without full notice. But granting this to the full 
extent, granting that the Government have been most wise in 
allowing the Trish resistance to go on as long as it has done 
without intervention, allowing that it would be very wise to 
forbear almost till forbearance becomes weakness, before 
using your new machinery, still, the time must come 
when, if the power vested in the Speaker is to produce 
its legitimate result, amendments and discussions intended 
only to waste time must be swept away with a strong hand. 
We shall deplore the result sincerely, if it should appear that 
even by Monday night the Conservative party are not disposed 
to support the Government in fixing some absolute limit to all 


this weary waste of power. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S SPEECH. 


T home, Prince Bismarck is anxious, even intensely anxious, 

A to secure a clear majority at the General Election, which 

comes off in May or June, and is openly asking the labouring 

class to give him one. Abroad, he is waiting for an oppor- 

tunity, which has not arrived, which he thinks may arrive, but 

which he does not as yet choose even distantly to indicate. 

Those are the conclusions which seem to us supported by the 

German Emperor’s speech, or rather message to the Reichstag, 

by the reported action of Germany at Constantinople, and by 

the current of rumour which the Chancellor permits to flow 

through his own newspapers and the letters of friendly cor- 

respondents. | Upon his internal policy there will be, 

we imagine, little difference of opinion. The German 

Parliament is so split up into groups—there are said 

to be ten, regularly named and formulated—and_ they 

are so nearly irreconcilable with each other, that the 

Chancellor cannot move without immense effort ; and he has 

determined, therefore, to form a Labour Party, dependent upon 

himself, which, when added to any strong group he may select, 

will give him a majority. The whole of the first part of the 

speech is a bid for the support of the working-classes. The 

Emperor promises them further great financial changes, and 

especially taxes on stamps and brewing, with “ the view of recon- 

stituting the taxation system, of alleviating pressing burdens, 

and of bettering the lot of the working-classes.” They are, it has 

been explained, in Germany to be relieved altogether of direct 

taxes, and especially of the Income-tax, which is now collected 

from all but the very poorest. The Emperor next promises 

a“ positive attempt to secure the welfare of the labouring 

classes,” especially by “ care for the indigent and incapable,” 

who in Germany, it must not be forgotten, are not hid away 

in huge poor-houses. He praises, therefore, the Bills which are 

to be introduced to “ protect labouring men from the perilous 

consequences of incapacity to work resulting from accidents or 

helpless age,’ and adds the following assurance, which the 

Times’ correspondent has most wisely flashed across verbatim : 

—‘“In the same stage, too, and in a closely related region, 

there is a Bill calculated to regulate the constitution of the 

Guilds, by affording means for organising the isolated powers 

of persons engaged in the same trade, and forming them into 

corporate societies, thus raising their economic capacity, as 

well as their social and moral efficiency.” We do not pretend 

to know precisely what that sentence means, but we do 

know that it will be taken by the handicraftsmen of the 

towns to mean that each trade is to be formed into 

a legal body, for the workmen’s protection, for the establish- 

ment of rules such as Trades Unions have favoured, for mutual 

assurance, and possibly, as we have before suggested, for co- 

Operative enterprise under State control. Prince Bismarck 

has not argued and conversed with Lassalle for nothing. 
Whether the workmen, and especially the Catholic workmen, 
will be attracted by this programme, remains to be seen ; but 
it is quite possible they will, and that the Socialist leaders 
may urge them to accept these first concessions to their 
principle that the State should control labour, thereby giving 
the Chancellor a strong “Labour Group” of his own, and 
making it excessively difficult for the Liberals to risk a penal 
dissolution, which is certain to be represented as an appeal 
made by the Emperor to the people in the interests of distressed 
workmen. On the merits of the plan itself, it is hard to form 
an opinion till we know whether the Prince is sincere and 
honestly intends a New Poor Law, and whether the peasantry 





will accept his plans or recoil from them ; but of its skill as a 
device for the elections, to attract the cities and the mining 
population, there can be no doubt whatever. 

Upon foreign policy, the Emperor is less distinct. The. 
Chancellor makes him say, indeed, that the German Empire 
is at peace with everybody, and that “ in particular, our politi- 
cal attitude to the great Empires our neighbours, corresponds 
to the friendship which personally knits his Majesty the 
Emperor to the rulers thereof ;” but that may mean any- 
thing, from a tentative compliment to the Czar and the 
Kaiser, to an announcement thut the Triple Alliance 
of the “Imperial Powers,” as Lord Beaconsfield once called 
them, has been recemented. It probably means very 
little indeed, except a hint to France that she may 
find herself left out in the cold; but the next sentences are 
more important :—* Among the European Powers, there 
prevails not only a full agreement of their will to preserve 
peace, but also no theoretical difference of opinion as to the 
essential aims of the negotiations now pending between them. 
I am, therefore, empowered to give expression to the trust of 
his Majesty the Emperor that the unity of the Powers will 
succeed in preventing even partial breaches of the peace in 
Europe, or, at any rate, so limit them as that they neither 
affect Germany nor its neighbours.” Those sentences are by 
no means hopeful. No diplomatist, we think, would deny that 
if the “ will of the European Powers ” were really “ agreed ” 
to compel Turkey to execute the decrees of the Conference of 
Berlin, peace would be preserved. There would be nobody to 
fight, for Turkey could not, and nobody else would have an 
interest in fighting. The Powers are, therefore, intent on 
some other plan, and this the Chancellor thinks may pos- 
sibly fail, or will probably fail, either through Turkish 
obstinacy, or Greek persistence in adhering to the Conference 
of Berlin. If he did not so think, he would not have recom- 
mended his master to utter a sentence which in diplomacy is 
understood to mean that the hope of preventing actual 
hostilities is nearly abandoned, and that diplomatists are try- 
ing to “ localise” the effects of war. When we remember 
that the three Empires and England could coerce Turkey and 
Greece together with the greatest ease, that Germany has 
steadily declined to do this, and that the Emperor speaks of 
localising the war on the very day on which fresh negotia- 
tions have begun, the Prince’s hope of peace will be seen to 
be very shadowy indeed. 

It is difficult to resist an impression that his wish for peace 
is not strong either, for if he would support England an? 
induce Austria to do the same, peace would be morally a cer- 
tainty. We do not affect to know secrets, which, if they 
exist, are probably confined to three or four men, or to read 
all the German Chancellor’s mind, but his public utterances 
and the circumstances round him may afford some sort of elu 
to his present attitude. That he would like a permanent 
peace, we can well believe. Every successful statesman wishes 
that, and Prince Bismarck, of all men, knows how sincerely his 
master desires to pass away without another great war, how vast 
the forces now in motion are, and how impossible it is to calculate 
with mathematical accuracy the fighting strength of France. A 
good General may double her force in action. But there is no 
reason to consider that he has changed his conviction that 
Germany is not yet safe, and much ground to apprehend that 
he may grow impatient for a final crisis. It is impossible fon 
a man like Prince Bismarck, so self-confident as he is, and so 
successful as he has been, not to feel that he himself is a factor 
in German security, that he is growing old, that he will bi 
succeeded by weaker men, and that if Germany is to be 
strengthened past any reasonable probability of reverse. the 
work must be done while he yet lives. Most men in Europe 
believe that Germany is already in that position; but Prince 
Bismarck, in every combination he has made, in every Army 
Bill he has brought forward, in every financial change he has 
suggested, in every territorial settlement he has approved —we 
allude specially to the Bosnian affair—has proclaimed that 
this is not with him a convinced opinion. He doubts, and if 
he could, he would resolve that doubt before his departure. 
It would be resolved, finally, if he could weaken France, if 
he could weaken Russia, if he could push Austria into a 
situation in which she must permanently rely on Germany. 
or if he could add to Germany the eight millions of 
Austrian Germans or the great Russian provinces under (jer- 
man influence. None of these securities can be obtained 
while the great truce lasts, and the Chancellor, whose years 
fly fast, who knows and has said that the Sultanet must pass, 
like the Temporal Power of the Papacy, like Italian divisions, 
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like the German Diet, like Austrian ascendancy in Germany, 
may not be unwilling that in the settlement of the Turkish 
heritage a disturbance should begin, in which he, with the 
terrible sword of Germany in his hand, should again be free 
to act. The moment Europe is disturbed, he is the strongest 
man init. We may be utterly wrong in so supposing, as we 
may be utterly wrong in believing that M. Gambetta watches 
affairs very much in the same spirit; but we see that peace is 
not sought by the readiest path ; we see that “ localised ” war 
is anticipated, even in an utterance which, like the Emperor’s 
speech, reverberates in every Court; we see that, despite great 
internal risks, the German Chancellor remains armed; and we 
see that if peace endures, that situation of Germany which 
he distrusts will extend beyond the years of his life, and it is 
difficult to see those things and not to doubt. Prince Bismarck 
may not be, we sincerely believe he is not, planning war. 
The contingencies are too vast even for him to believe that he 
can foresee them accurately, or can avoid very desperate risks, 
But he does not dread disturbance as other statesmen do, does 
not heartily hate the notion that war may arise as other rulers 
do, and does not, therefore, press towards peace with the 
ruthless energy which would secure it,and which it is his per- 
manent policy and character to display. “+ Peace, if peace may 
be ; but it will not be, and if not, then localised war.” That is 
what he says, and a powder-maker might almost as well say, 
“ No sparks in the magazine, if possible ; but if not, then sparks 
localised to one barrel.” He is waiting and watching for a 
possible war, which he promises to localise, but which he, of 
all men, best knows can no more be localised by human 
exertions than a thunderstorm or a tide, 


THE DEBATE ON TIE IRISH COERCION BILL. 


HE character and temper of the debate on Mr. Forster's 
Bill have done great credit to the Speaker, the Chair- 

man of Committees, and to the Government, and have cer- 
tainly shown that there is no disposition in any quarter to use 
the new powers conferred on the Speaker and his Deputy for 
the suppression of legitimate discussion, however keen and 
however tenacious. And little as our own judgment approves 
the particular choice of coercive powers on which Mr. lorster 
decided when he brought in this Bill, we sincerely hold, as 
we have always held, that it is one of those subjects on 
which those who trust the Government should defer to their 
judgment, even where it differs from their own, and, there- 
fore, we hold the Liberal Members right in giving a 
steady and constant support to their own Administration in 
relation to this Bill. At the same time, the whole course of 
the discussion appears to us to bear out the view we have 
always advanced, that a milder measure—like the Peace Pre- 
servation Act of 1870—would have been as effective, if not 
more effective, though it would not have placed in the hands 
of the Government powers, which. supposing they are to be 
used at all, the Irish Secretary will have no knowledge at 
his disposal to enable him to use well. All the amendments 
requiring him to pledge himself to a personal investigation 
of the offences charged against the persons to be arrested 
for suspected outrages, and requiring him to state the 
exact offences charged against the prisoners in the Lord- 
Lieutenant’s warrant, have been resisted, and no doubt 
inevitably resisted by Mr. Forster, and for this very 
excellent reason,—that if he is to use his new powers against 
the agrarian terrorisers at all, he can only use them on the 
plain ground that the local authorities, whether Magistrates 
or Constabulary, declare that these are the people who were 
concerned in former outrages, and who are likely to be concerned 
in new outrages if he does not arrest them, and that he 
believes their statements, If the Bill is to be used at all in 
relation to its agrarian portions, that is how it must be used, 
and it is simply nonsense to talk of Mr. Forster in Dublin 
Castle going through any sort of investigation of the supposed 
offence which can come to any more than this,—* Such and 
such a magistrate, who asserts that this man was concerned in 
two or three October outrages, is a sensible, trustworthy sort 
of man, whom the Permanent Secretary has not often found 
out in exaggerations ; the particular Constabulary officer who 
supports the charge is one of our better officers, a keen man 
and an honest, so far as we know, and his story runs on all- 
fours. This is a case where we ought to grant the warrant, 
or we shall have fresh trouble in those parts.” That, we say, is 
the only kind of “investigation ” that Mr. Forster can possibly 
go through, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, if he should 
eyer use his new power in so many ; and he is perfectly right not 
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to acquiesce in the mockery of calling it an investigation into 


the truth of the charge. It can be, at most, an investigation 
into the plausibility of the charge, and into the reputation of th, 

local authorities by whom the charge is supported. W, - 
not deny that we would much rather grant the Guvesinas " 
such powers as these, vague and full of danger as they amr 

the liberty of many innocent individuals, than allow ; 
numbers of decent Irishmen who have lately been alread. : 

discharge their ordinary obligations, to go on living wider 
this terror. But we do see in a very strong light the 
objectionable character of a measure which empowers an 

Administration to arrest on suspicion a number of people we 
only crime may be that they have been the objects of dee 

local distrust, for political or other reasons, Moreover, we mf 
no reason to alter our belief that a much less objectionable 
measure, based on circumstances of real suspicion,—like that of 
being found out at night under suspicious circumstances,—would 
have answered the purpose of the Government, so far as it 
affects only agrarian crime, perfectly well. 

The real apology made for this measure is that it will in 
all probability do its best work without arbitrary arrests at all 
by the mere impact of its moral effect on the people of Treland, 
Well, that is a good enough apology, but it applies quite 
as fully, in our opinion, toa much milder kind of measure, 
The Peace Preservation Act of 1870 had precisely that effect, 
From the time of its passing, agrarian offences ceased as if by 
magic. The truth is that it is the resolute attitude of the 
Legislature and the Administration which produces the result, 
So far as that goes, it does not matter very much what remedy 
they adopt, so long as it is a remedy which seems to the lawless 
among the Irish to be adequate, and which inspires them with 
fear and respect forthe Government. A milder measure, firmly 
pressed, is just as good for this purpose as one of vague and in- 
definite character. In 1870 the Government only took power, 
except as regards some yery foolish Press measures, to arrest 
persons found out at night under suspicious circumstances, and 
to arrest all strangers who could not give a satisfactory account 
of themselves; but they showed that what they said, they meant, 
and all those who had gone about diffusing terror took the alarm 
atonce. We sincerely believe that the same course taken this year 
would have produced the same result, and that, so far as the 
moral effect of the attitude of the Government and Parlia- 
ment is concerned, there would have been nothing to choose 
between that measure and this. But the preferability of the 
milder measure comes at a later stage. Supposing the 
Government were to put in force their powers, the powers 
they now ask for must be put in force on the strength of the 
suspicions entertained by highly-prejudiced and not always 
competent local authorities. The powers asked for under the 
Bill of 1870 were limited by external circumstances, not retro- 
spective at all, and involving a substantial amount of moral 
presumption against the persons arrested. It is quite obvious 
how infinitely more objectionable in its operation this Coercion 
Bill may be than that. 

However, if it be a blunder, it is a blunder past helping 
now. And we quite admit that having once fixed on the 
more dangerous plan, the Government were right to adhere 
to it, and not to make any concessions that would have 
looked like yacillation or weakness. Only, almost every time 
Mr. Forster opens his mouth, he seems to us at one and the same 
time to magnify his “ responsibility ” for the right use of the 
powers he demands, and to minimise the evidence that will be 
really at his disposal for exercising that responsibility well. 
He is always repeating, ‘You must leave this to me, and 
not hamper me by conditions; I really cannot admit that 
any of the conditions ordinarily applicable to prevent error 
in bringing criminal charges, will be open to me. Let me 
alone, and have confidence in me, and between the chapter of 
accidents and my indisputable good-will, you will see that I 
shall not make any great errors.’ We have the most absolute 
confidence in Mr. Forster’s indisputable good-will, and no little 
hope in the collapse of crime before the mere threat of 
punishment. But we do not believe, we confess, that if it ever 
comes to making much use of his new powers, it will be pos- 
sible for Mr. Forster, in spite of all his good-will, to use them 
with even tolerable precautions against abuse. 





SIR F. ROBERTS'S SPEECH. 


T is quite impossible to doubt that Sir Frederick Roberts 
delivered his eloquent speech at the Mansion House on 
Tuesday out of the fullness of his heart, and with a strong 
conviction of the existence of the great evil he denounced. 
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General Roberts is not an unambitious man, and no aspiring 
officer in his position, just when he was being lauded for his 
cesses, would, in the presence of the Commander-in-Chief 
po the Minister of War, have delivered a speech likely to 
porn such controversy, and possibly to embarrass his superiors 
so greatly, except from a deep sense of public duty. His 
opinion, therefore, deserves at all events impartial study. Sir 
Frederick Roberts declares that the British Army, as an army 
called on to fight and conquer in all climates, in all parts of 
the world, and under the permanent condition of inferior 
numbers, is in danger of perishing, of coming, on some 
near day, to utter ‘‘ disaster and disgrace,” through the system 
of short service. That system fills the ranks easily, but with 
recruits who are too young for hard work, who are brave lads 
enough, and fight well enough, but who are not truly disci- 
lined, and cannot show the endurance and indifference to 
hardship which in India, in South Africa, on the Gold Coast, 
or in China, are constantly required of British soldiers. They 
« fall out ” in hundreds under severe marching, they 
go to hospital in hundreds under exposure, and they 
are in trying crises reported in hundreds “ unfit for 
duty.” Sir Frederick Roberts declares that in India 
nothing but absolute necessity will now induce the Authori- 
ties to order a regiment which has not been three years in 
the country into the field, and gives instance after instance 
to prove that they are right. When he entered the Kuram 
Valley, the 8th Foot only was assigned to him for European 
infantry, but finding it a young regiment, “listless”? and 
apparently unfit, he applied for a seasoned regiment in addi- 
tion. He received only a wing of the 72nd Highlanders, 
men with an average among the privates of more than seven 
years’ service; and but for that wing he would, he states 
openly, have been destroyed on the Peiwar Kotel, in the battle 
which, as we know from Shere Ali’s Russian letters, broke the 
heart of Afghanistan :—‘ We crossed the frontier on the 2\st 
of November, 1878. The country presented no difticulties to 
the infantry soldier, the climate was all that could be wished, 


and no forced marches had to be made; but on arrival at’ 


Kuram, only seventy miles from our own territory, I found 
that the 8th Foot had dwindled down to a weak half-batta- 
lion. Fortunately, the 72nd Highlanders had been nearly 
eight years in India, and were composed of seasoned soldiers, 
very few of whom were on the sick-list. Perhaps I shall be better 
understood if I give you figures. When we left Kuram, on the 
28th of November, to attack the Afghan army on the Peiwar 
Kotel, the whole battalion of 8th Foot only mustered 366 men 
fit for duty, while the wing of the Highlanders had 330 men in 
its ranks, Now, gentlemen, I would ask you to reflect what 
would have been the fate of the Kuram field force, if it had 
been called upon to storm and capture the Peiwar Kotel with 
the troops originally allotted to it. I have no hesitation in 
stating my firm belief that the force would have been anni- 
hilated.”. The 72nd Highlanders remained with General 
Roberts, but were supplied with a draft of 170 young 
recruits, and in the march from Cabul to Candahar the regi- 
ment, which in the Kuram had not suffered, lost more men 
than either the 60th Rifles or the 92nd Highlanders, and 
careful inquiry showed that the loss was almost entirely 
among the men newly joined. By-and-by, all the regiments 
equally will be new, and then “it will be impossible for a 
British force ever again to perform such a march as those 
magnificent troops I had the honour and pride to command 
made from Cabul to Candahar. No commander would 
venture to undertake such a service, except with soldiers on 
Whose discipline, spirit, and endurance he could thoroughly 
rely. I never for a moment had a doubt as to the result, but 
then I had tried men, not untried and untrained boys, to 
depend upon.” 

The extreme importance of this statement will be at once 
perceived. It amounts to this, that on the testimony of a 
most experienced and successful officer, who has no reason in 
the world to defend himself at the expense of his soldiers, 
even now one-third of the British Army on foreign service is 
Practically unfit for duty, and that in a short time the re- 
mainder may become so. That is serious enough, even if we 
attribute the cause solely to the inability of mere lads to bear 
a great physical strain ; but it becomes more serious still, if 
we read a little between the lines, and interpret Sir Frederick 
Roberts’s frequent hints about indiscipline, hints clearly sup- 
ported in the farewell order of Sir Neville Chamberlain to the 
Madras Army. There is no doubt whatever, we are told, 
among experienced officers, that the regiments suffer as much 
from the indiscipline as from the weakness of the recruits. 





This is not so apparent at home, where the whole atmo- 
sphere presses on the soldier the necessity of obedience ; but 
abroad the lads in red-coats feel like schoolboys, they grow 
sullen under hardship, they evade all rules regulating the 
supply of drink, and unless the regiment is in exceptionally 
good hands, they grow fractious, if not insolent, towards their 
officers. Exceptional men can make soldiers of any materials, 
but all regiments cannot be managed by exceptional men, and 
in the hands of ordinary officers, under the comparatively 
gentle English discipline, the recruit requires time to become 
thoroughly and trustfully obedient. It is often said, and is being 
said now, that German and French conscripts are as young as our 
recruits, and yet are successful soldiers ; but it is forgotten that 
on the Continent every exertion is made to secure experienced 
non-commissioned oflicers—who begin to be terribly few in 
our ranks, men under age being frequently promoted—that 
the higher officers live with the men, and that the discipline, 
especially in Prussia, is perfectly terrible. A Continental 
recruit, from the day of joining, must at all events endure his 
very frequent punishments like a seasoned soldier, or life 
is a burden to him, even if he is able to retain it. No dis- 
cipline so stern can be pressed on a Volunteer Army, if we 
are to keep the ranks full; and without it, and without exces- 
sive pay, officers must have time, before they can “ make” 
their companies, or turn raw louts—disappointed with the 
Service, home-sick, fretful with heat and drill, and with 
dyspepsia burnt into them by new arrack, which would kill 
old sailors, not to mention raw boys—into seasoned soldiers. 
We write of what we know when we say that there were 
instances in the Afghan campaign of English soldiers getting 
so utterly out of hand, so fractious and insolent and miserable, 
that their officers were in despair, and wondered how the 
regiments held together. And but that battle or extreme 
danger fortunately does the work of months in days, the 
troubles there and in Zululand, and afterwards in the Trans- 
vaal, might have attracted attention in a way which would 
have forced Parliament to revolutionise the Army system. It 
is coming to this, and it is right that the truth should be told, 
that the Commander-in-Chief, who is not an opponent 
of the three years’ system, but feels keenly its use in 
filling the ranks, has to pick and choose among regiments for 
hard work,—a system of itself enough to break the hearts and 
destroy the pride of regiments passed over,—and that Generals 
commanding in the field cannot, at the commencement of a 
campaign, be certain of their materials. In other words, an 
Army, already far too small for its heavy responsibilities, is 
further weakened by “ unfit” regiments, and further weakened 
again by uncertainties among its chiefs as to whether a regi- 
ment is fit or not, and by sudden revelations, as in the case 
of the 72nd Highlanders, that owing to a large infusion of 
new blood, the force in the field is unexpectedly withering 
away, just when every man is worth his weight in gold. 

We are not contending in the interests of any particular 
plan of reform ; we have supported the three years’ system, as 
calculated to bring recruits; and we leave proposals entirely to 
the experts. Our own ideal, like Lord Cardwell’s, and, as we 
understand him, Sir F. Roberts’s, is any system by which we 
can secure an Army of healthy men always ready for duty, and 
so paid and provided that they like the Service, and supported 
by such bodies of Reserves or Militia, that whenever the war is 
in Europe the regiments can instantly be doubled in strength 
by supplies of thoroughly-trained rank and file. But we 
believe that events have shown during the past five 
years such elements of weakness in the Army that the 
attention of the nation ought to be drawn to them. Scenes 
have occurred which, if the people knew them, would never 
recur ; but of which, none but the most successful and experi- 
enced officers dare give any public hint. If anybody but Sir 
F. Roberts had published even the figures he gives, the public 
would have been distracted with denials, recriminations, and 
personal quarrels ; and things at least equally serious remain 
behind. It is time that statesmen should shake off some of 
their entirely mistaken apprehensions, tell the country what 
they believe to be required, and if public confidence and adhe- 
sion cannot be obtained in any other way, insist that the Army, 
like the Navy, shall become a Parliamentary department, and 
cease to be regarded as a service to be watched with jealousy 
as a peculium of the Crown and the upper classes. It is folly to 
suppose that the new electors have the prejudices of the Ten- 
pounders—we doubt if the prejudices existed except in the 
Duke of Wellington’s fancy—that they do not wish for good 
soldiers or sufficient soldiers, or that they will shrink from any 
sacrifice short of conscription to secure them. What they 
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want is to be shown what ought to be done, by men in 
whom they have confidence, and not to be told that 
failure is their own fault, because they are mean about the 
Army, or jealous of the Army, or penetrated with some non- 
sensical idea that an army is useless. Those assertions are 
not true, as any candidate who appeals against the Army to 
the polls will very speedily find. It is said Mr. Childers 
has reforms to propose which will remedy the evil, but 
which are stopped, like everything else, by the Land 
Leaguers’ eternal talk, but before any wide reforms can be 
made the country must attend, and to make it attend there is 
no method so sure as a speech like Sir Frederick Roberts’s. If 
all his proposals are wrong, his speech, with its bristling array 
of overlooked facts, is nevertheless a public service. 





THE MORAL OF THE STANNARD CASE. 
W* have said little about Vice-Chancellor Hall’s judg- 


ment in the Huddersfield Chapel case, because we were un- 
able to see that it possessed any peculiar interest. The law on the 
subject was perfectly plain. The Ramsden-Street Congregational 
Chapel is held by trustees, under a trust-deed providing for 
the preaching of strict Calvinist doctrine. Mr. Stannard, the 
late minister, had preached a doctrine which may have been 
very much truer, or very much more rational, or very much 
more charitable, but which had undoubtedly the disadvantage 
ef not being strict Calvinism. Thereupon, certain of the 
trustees became troubled in their minds as to their duty 
towards the pious founder, Was the excellence of Mr. 
Stannard’s character, or the enlightened liberality of 
his preaching, to be taken as_ standing in the 
place of a strict adherence to the letter of the 
doctrines enumerated in the schedule to the trust-deed ? 
In their uncertainty they applied to the Court of 
Chancery, and obtained from Vice-Chancellor Hall the 
decision that when a man founds a chapel in which certain 
specified doctrines are to be preached, it is not enough for 
the minister to preach other and quite different doctrines, on 
the plea that they are better than those which he has been 
appointed to preach. A good many morals were drawn from 
this case for the benefit of Ritualists and others who are 
supposed to be yearning after the unchartered freedom of 
Disestablishment. The freedom enjoyed in a Voluntary 
body is not, it was said, at all unchartered. In point of fact, 
the member or minister of a Voluntary Church is no freer 
than the member or minister of the Established Church. The 
difference between the two is only a difference of procedure. 
The minister of the Established Church is brought before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; the minister of a 
Voluntary Church is brought before the Court of Chancery. 
As, however, both are temporal tribunals, there is really no 
superiority in the position of the Voluntary minister over the 
position of the Established minister. Both have in the end 
to do what the temporal law bids them. A curious com- 
mentary upon this reasoning has just been supplied by the 
action of Mr. Stannard’s congregation. They have resolved— 
at least, 226 of them have resolved—that loyalty to truth 
and liberty compels them to leave the chapel which has 
been their spiritual home, and to seek elsewhere the freedom 
of worship which is for the future denied them within 
its walls. So far, therefore, as they are concerned, the 
inconvenience inflicted on them by Vice-Chancellor Hall’s 
judgment is exclusively a money inconvenience. Instead of 
profiting by the liberality of a deceased Calvinist founder, they 
must come forward with the money necessary to buy, hire, or 
build a chapel for themselves. Undoubtedly, it is annoying to 
have to do this. Old associations have to be sacrificed, and 
the tradition perhaps of a lifetime broken through. But 
they still secure, what is to them the most essential part of 
this tradition, the continuity of teaching and worship. They 
will cease to be the congregation of Ramsden-Street Chapel, 
but they will continue to be Mr. Stannard’s  congre- 
gation. If we compare their case with the case of 
Mr. Mackonochie’s congregation, we shall see how very 
:much worse the latter is. The Judicial Committee de- 
clares that the incumbent of St. Alban’s has disobeyed 
the Ornaments Rubric, and must, therefore, be deprived of his 
‘benefice. So far, the case is on all-fours with that of Mr. 
Stannard. The Prayer-book takes the place of the trust-deed, 
but there is no other difference. But the congregation of 
St. Alban’s could not at once set up another church for the 
benefit of Mr. Mackonochie. Before he could make any use of 
such a church, if provided, he must hold a licence from the 





Bishop; and it is highly improbable that the Bishop yw, ul 
give him one—that being an act altogether within the ‘ 2 
copal discretion—except on his undertaking to obey the i 
for the future. Even if Mr. Mackonochie obtained veh. 
licence, it would not save him from the consequences of anoth : 
suit. Thus the congregation in the one case is really at 
of the situation, while, in the other case, it is quite unable 
to get what it wants. The loss of the Ramsden-Street Cha i 
means the loss of the money necessary to replace Ramsde 
Street Chapel. The loss of St. Alban’s would mean the i 
of a particular kind of service which the congregation ha 
learned to like and appreciate. ' 
It may be objected that this freedom of Mr. Stannard’s cop. 
gregation is really due to the fact that they are Congrega. 
tionalists, and consequently not dependent on any po 
authority. If the Church of England were disestablished 
this central authority would be vested in a governing body 
of some sort, and the decrees of this governing bod 
would be as binding on the clergy as those of the Judicial 
Committee are on the congregation of St. Alban’s, hat 
is true, but it does not greatly affect the case. The 
grievance of the Ritualists is not that the decrees of 
free ecclesiastical legislature of their own Church are against 
them on the subject of Ritual. They would probably regard 
the issue of such decrees as proof that the Church had 
ceased to hold the essential truths symbolised by a certain 
ritual, and by so doing had forfeited its claim on their 
allegiance. That claim would, in their estimation, have passed 
to the minority which upheld these essential truths. While 
the Church remains established, it is impossible for them to 
take this line consistently with their own theory. That theory 
is that the Church, the spiritual body which they are bound 
to obey, is forcibly silenced by the State. Her mind is set out 
clearly enough in the Ornaments Rubric, but a tyrannical Court 
refuses to give effect to that mind. They are not free, therefore, 
to set up a church of their own, because the church to which they 
belong is only tyrannised over and persecuted. She is not in 


‘league with her oppressors, as she would be if, being free to 


speak her mind, she still kept silence. She is simply power- 
less in their hands, and the duty of her faithful children is to 
stay by her and soothe her sufferings. From this point of 
view, therefore, the Ritualists are doubly helpless. They can- 
not act as separate congregations, because the law forbids it, 
They cannot act as a Free Church, because the Bishops and 
Convocation and the Spiritual Courts are all under infidel 
oppression. All that they can do is to bear present evils as 
bravely as they can, in the hope that a way of escape will be 
opened to them. Such a position as this may be in the highest 
degree illogical, but the Ritualists are not likely to be dis- 
lodged from it by unmeaning assurances that they would have 
no more freedom of action after Disestablishment than they 
have now. 





THE BOER WAR. 


HE arrival of Sir Evelyn Wood and the reinforcements in 
Natal has greatly improved the military position. That 
active General at once perceived that, with Sir G. Colley shut up 
on Prospect Hill, a head was wanted in front first of all, and 
by travelling continuously for two days and nights, on any con- 
veyance he could find, he traversed the 150 miles between 
Durban and Ladysmith. Arriving there on the 15th, he 
caught up the 2nd Battalion of the Rifles, the 92nd High- 
landers, the 15th Hussars, and the first Naval Brigade, made 
a forced night march to the Ingagana, reached Newcastle 
on the 17th, and opened communications with Sir G. Colley. 
He has, therefore, threaded the dreaded passes of Biggars- 
berg, crossed the Ingagana, and relieved Newcastle and Sir 
George Colley, and can wait in security until the re- 
mainder of the reinforeements—including, we hope, 700 
men of the Detached Squadron, which reached the Cape on 
Wednesday—can be collected together. This once accom- 
plished, the two Generals will at once advance into the Trans- 
vaal with 3,000 men, either over Laing’s Neck, or by a longer 
and safer route to Wakkerstroom. The Boers expect them to 
take the former course, and have collected in great force on 
the Neck, but they may find that Sir Evelyn Wood's arrival 
meant more than the arrival of reinforcements. He knows 
the Boers thoroughly, does not despise their fighting-power, 
and has a trick of hitting upon plans which his enemies 
have not anticipated. The Boers once defeated or turned, 
and the plateau of the Transvaal fairly entered, many of the 
Boer advantages will cease, and it will, among other changes, 
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be possible to consider seriously whether the farmers are pre- 

d to accept any endurable terms, or are resolved on 

\\ independence, "—that is, to treat the black races as they 
choose. F — 

Upon this question of negotiation we must part company 

with many of our Radical friends, and possibly some members 
of the Government. We cannot understand their advice to 
negotiate at once, before the Boers have submitted, except 
upon the theory that war in itself, under all circumstances, is 
wrong. As we maintain, the Boers acquiesced in annexation, 
and our right to the Transvaal is, therefore, just as good as 
our right to India, or the Mauritius, or any one of our pos- 
sessions from which a plébiscite would expel us. Indeed, itis 
infinitely better, for it is morally certain that could such a 
yote be taken from the adult male population, the English 
would be elected rulers of the Transvaal, as against the Boers, 
by about 150,000 votes to 6,500. If itis a question of * right- 
fal,” that is original, ownership, the Transvaal does not belong 
to either the Boers or the British, but to the infinite majority 
of its population,—the blacks; and if it is a question of con- 
quest, the claim of the British, who repudiate slavery, is at 
least better than that of the Boers, who but for treaties 
would establish it. We will, however, for the present leave 
those arguments aside, and accept the theory that the Boers 
are rightful masters of the Transvaal. In that case, the 
rightful masters of the Transvaal have attacked her Majesty’s 
forces while in military occupation of their territory, have de- 
feated them, and have in the pursuit invaded Natal. That 
being the case, we are surely bound, not only by military 
honour, but by our duty to the Empire—which we cannot 
govern peacefully if we are supposed to shrink from every 
difficulty—to carry on the war until our enemies either sue 
for peace on reasonable terms, or by throwing down 
their arms give up the contest. Why are we bound to give 
way when we are attacked? Because we were in the wrong? 
We were not, as we maintain, in the wrong; but even if we 
were, it was our enemies, and not we, who challenged us to 
settle the dispute by the sword, and acted on their challenge 
before the British Government had heard or could have heard 
of it. The Boers suggested no alternative for us to reject. A 
nation, if it is to continue to exist, must accept such chal- 
lenges, or those whom it is bound to protect will cease very 
speedily to look to it for protection. In this case, we are 
bound to protect the natives, not only because we assumed 
rule over them, but because it is our presence in South Africa, 
and our exertions in Zululand, which have prevented their 
enfranchising themselves, as they were notoriously ready to do. 
Or is it because the Boers are weak, that we are to negotiate 
before fighting? It is not their weakness which has been 
apparent hitherto, but their strength; but granting their 
weakness, why should we allow the weak to dictate terms to us, 
any more than the strong? Weakness is an excuse for many 
things, but it is not an excuse for killing British soldiers, 
any more than anybody else. Women are weak, as compared 
with men, but they are not allowed to commit murder or 
engage in treason on that account. Or, finally, are we to 
negotiate because it is inconvenient to go on fighting? We 
entirely admit the inconvenience. There never was a more 
inconvenient war, or one in which there was less to gain, or one 
in which the nation felt more deeply that victory was almost 
as distasteful as defeat. Nobody wants even to quarrel with the 
Dutch of South Africa, and far less to fight campaigns against 
them. But the inconvenience of the war is a reason for distrust- 
ing, not for trusting, our own readiness to get out of it. It is 
because it is inconvenient that it is our duty to go on, and 
not shrink from a war which, if it were convenient—if, for 
example, there were glory and territory and power to be ob- 
tained—we should prosecute to the bitter end. Grant that 
we should be right in surrendering our position in South 
Afriea—a proposition we are unable to accept, while our ascend- 
ancy alone protects the natives from slavery—still, we can 
never be right in surrendering it, at the bidding of enemies or 
tebels, out of mere cowardice, or reluctance to undergo any 
sort of sacrifices. Charity is a good thing, and we are al! 
trustees for the employment of money, but a man has no right 
to give away wealth because he dislikes the responsibility of 
using it rightly. He should keep it, use it to the best of his 
lights, and leave the consequences to the Providence that gave 
him power. The British are trustees for South Africa, and 
until they are unable to fulfil their trust, or can transfer it to 
worthy hands, they must perform it, whatever the resulting 
annoyance. There is a good deal of latent selfishness in some 
of our modern philanthropy. 





We must add, at some risk of being misunderstood, that we 
do not admit this right of minute clans to monopolise and 
misgovern huge slices of the world. We have contended 
steadily for the rights of dark races, but a right to keep vast 
masses of soil useless to civilisation is not among them. The 
aborigines have no right to monopolise Australia, or drive 
white men from the two Americas ; and if they have not, why 
have the Boers, who are not the original settlers, who are not 
the majority, and whose idea of government is that no one is 
to be free, even to sell his labour, except themselves. Con- 
science ought to control public affairs as well as private, but 
there is such a thing as morbid conscientiousness ; and though, 
God knows, that is not the special danger of Englishmen, we 
see some signs of it in the Radical party. If every acquisition 
by force is in se unrighteous, and restitution an imperative 
duty, they should begin by giving up Wales, of all British 
acquisitions the one in which legitimate independence was 
most violently terminated. 








OPENING LETTERS. 

T is pretty clear, we suppose, from his answers, that the Home 
Secretary has been opening certain Irish letters, and quite 
clear that the news of his doing so has been received by all 
politicians of all schools with a sharp sense of annoyance. Very 
few people exactly blame Sir William Harcourt, for they are 
aware that he is within his legal right, they acknowledge that in 
certain emergencies anything not directly immoral may be done 
for the safety of the State, and they do not as yet know why he 
has resorted to such a form of espionage. Nevertheless, they 
are annoyed, or rather vexed and humiliated, that such a step 
should have been deemed either necessary or endurable. We 
confess we heartily share the vexation. There is something 
small and dirty and disloyal about opening letters, even under 
a statute, and we strongly wish that, unless the provocation was 
of the most emergent kind, so questionable an act had not been 
done. It is, however, exceedingly difficult to state in clear Eng- 
lish a solid reason for the repugnance of which, nevertheless, all 
decent men are conscious. There is no moral reason why, as 
against the State, letters should be more sacred than persons. 
Nobody objects to magistrates reading the papers found on 
arrested persons, or the papers seized under a search-warrant, 
or the papers, often very confidential, which witnesses produce 
against their writers’ will. Why should letters in a post-office 
box be considered sacred, while letters in the study of the 
accused are seized without hesitation? The prevention of 
crime is part of the business of the State, and if it can prevent 
crime by opening letters or any other form of espionage, 
there is no visible moral reason for calling its civil officials 
misdoers, when in war-time Generals who do not use spies 
are condemned as incompetent. There are conceivable cir- 
cumstances under which it may be the peremptory moral duty 
of a Government to seize letters, as it may be a peremptory 
moral duty to make illegal arrests. The popular theory that 
the State is under a tacit contract to deliver letters unread is 
adelusion. The State’s contracts must be read by the light of 
the State’s laws, and there is a distinct clause in the Post-Office 
Statute of 1837 authorising any Secretary of State to order 
by warrant the “ detaining, opening, or delaying a post-letter.” 
Every man who sends his letter through the mails sends it 
subject to the possible contingency of that power being used to 
violate the secrecy of his correspondence, and no contract, 
therefore, can be considered broken when the letter is seized. 
That the majority of people do not know the law, or think it 
will never be used, has nothing to do with the matter, for the 
ignorant never know the law in that sense, but cannot on that 
account be exonerated from obedience to it. ‘The persons whose 
letters are seized are, moreover, never ignorant of the liability. 
Nor is there very much more in the notion, which we see has 
much weight in many quarters, that the secrecy of correspond- 
ence is a right, like liberty of conscience, which a Government 
cannot take away without tyranny, and without destroying its 
claim to be considered a free or a righteous Government. Every 
Government, however free, authorises the opening of letters 
found on persons accused of crime, letters addressed to prisoners, 
and letters essential to the purposes of justice and actually in 
court ; and in many cases, the absence of the power would in- 
volve an evil and dangerous impunity for crime. A man is 
not to place a forged cheque beyond risk of production in 
court by sealing it up in an envelope addressed to a con- 
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federate. Freedom does not mean hberty to do as you like, but 
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liberty to do so within the law, as settled by the representa- 
tives of the people. 

Nevertheless, people wince at hearing that letters have been 
opened, and we believe the reason is this. A feeling current in 
private life is transferred to State life, and the practice is felt 
to be ungentlemanly. A long experience has induced good 
men in private life to condemn the opening of letters, eaves- 
dropping, keyholing, and every other form of espionage not 
expected by the victim,as base acts, acts of oppression done 
upon the blind; and the distinction between acts done for our 
own benefit and acts done for the benefit of the State, is in this 
instance very difficult to preserve. It exists, no doubt, but it 
is at first imperceptible. A Government which opens letters 
appears to open them not to protect the community, but to 
protect itself. It is treasonable rather than criminal letters 
which are sought for inside the Post Office, and the Ministry, 
therefore, appears to be using secret means of obtaining illicit 
knowledge for its own behoof. It is, of course, not so using 
them, but is endeavouring by legal means to obtain informa- 
tion through which it may protect the community from wrong ; 
but that does not always appear on the surface, and cannot 
always appear, as it is often a condition of this measure of pre- 
caution that knowledge so acquired should be kept secret. Mr. 
Carlyle himself, in a very fierce condemnation of the practice, 
admits that it would be justified in the case of a Guy Fawkes plot, 
but it is precisely the emergency of the need which in many 
cases the Government may be unable to reveal. It may want 
to be armed with knowledge, without betraying that it knows. 
A sound and healthy instinct, in fact, condemns this form of 
espionage, except in cases of the highest emergency; and the 
emergency is seldom or never as clear as the breach of faith, 
which is, therefore, always regarded with keen annoyance or 
disgust. There is no sufficient justification for such a feeling, 
unless the emergency is non-existent, or, as in the Mazzini case, 
can seem visible only to excited party feeling; but it undoubt- 
edly exists, and, subject to evidence of reasonable necessity, is 
good and healthy. For though the State does not pledge itself 
not to open letters, and, indeed, explicitly reserves the power to 
do so by statute patent to all mankind, there is a tacit contract 
never to use the power unless a necessity can be made out to 
the satisfaction of Parliament; and a Parliamentary censure, 
therefore, of itself relegates the act to the category of those un- 
gentlemanly uses of a legal right which society condemns almost 
as strongly as crimes. 

While, however, if the necessity has arisen, we hold a Secre- 
tary of State justified in using his exceptional legal power, we 
very much question the expediency of allowing the power 
to exist. Only very experienced Premiers, perhaps, could 
say exactly what the right was worth; but we should be 
inclined to believe that in a free State, where the Adminis- 
tration could be asked if Secretaries used the power, it was 
worth very little indeed. Where the power or its use is un- 
suspected, it may be considerable, but the moment it is talked 
of, its utility is reduced to very small proportions. The question, 
then, comes to this,—whether perfect confidence in the security 
of the Post Office, and what we may call the gentlemanly feel- 
ing of the State, is not worth more than the power of delaying 
treasonable communications by a few hours. That is all that 
can be done. The plotters, once on the alert, soon find other 
and safer means of communication, send couriers, go themselves, 
use cyphers beyond the discernment of any Post-Office officials, 
or incessantly shift the addresses for delivery. Practically, no 
Secretary has any power except to order letters to certain ad- 
dresses to be seized, and when once the secret is suspected, those 
addresses never receive any correspondence. How is the Secre- 
tary of State to know that letters for John Smith, Colchester, 
are intended for Mazzini, in Torrington Square? He does not 
know it, and nine times out of ten misses all letters of import- 
ance; while he rouses hate in the party he is tracking, out of all 
proportion to his offence, besides diffusing a suspicion in the 
public mind that other letters are opened, and that the Govern- 
ment is radically untrustworthy. ‘The Graham incident, as it 
was called, the revelation that Sir James Graham searched 
Mazzini’s correspondence for the benetit of foreign Powers, 
awoke a perfect passion of suspicion in the public mind, which 
was reflected in the lower political Press for years, and dis- 
tinctly diminished the general confidence in the honesty of the 
Administrative system. There can be no worse effect than that, 
or one more fatal to that free action of the Government which 
in occasional crises is esseutial to social safety. It would, we 





. . 
believe, be far better to repeal the Act, and allow the Home 
Secretary to open letters only when he is certain of a jj] of 
indemnity. z 





ORDINARINESS. 

- the striking paper on George Eliot contributed to the 

February number of the Contemporary Review, the Writer 
who knew George Eliot personally, though not, it would ap. 
pear, intimately, testifies to that great author’s profound ang 
constant sympathy with the ordinary thoughts and feelings of 
ordinary persons. In some sense it may be said that such sym. 
pathy is the mark of all really great genius, at all events of 
any dramatic type. Shakespeare evidently felt it most keenly, 
Burns, who had much more dramatic power than people 
usually suppose, as “The Jolly Beggars” alone proves, 
had the same deep sympathy with what might almost 
be called the vulgar feelings of vulgar people. Sir Walter 
Scott, too, was twice as happy and twice as_ brilliant 
when dealing with the ordinary thoughts and feelings of 
peasants, or beggars, or serving-men, as in the region of 
chivalry and high romance. But as a rule, Literature jg 
thoroughly impatient of ordinary people. Clever people, who 
are not people of genius, are always trying to redeem their 
books from the discredit, as they think it, of ordinariness, and 
to make them what they call “ original,” by inventing incidents 
or combinations of character at once unnatural and impressive, 
They do not see that Literature, like Life, should really aim 
rather at making interestingness more ordinary,—or to put it 
in a still truer way, at making ordinariness more interesting— 
than at extraordinary inventions. What great philanthropists 
desire is to raise the level of average life, whether that be done 
by the help of a few examples whose careers shall inspire the 
masses with hope and emulation, or by larger causes operating 
more powerfully on the mass of the people. And what philanthro. 
pists aim at in one direction, the higher literature should aim atin 
another. If it paints singular careers, it should paint them chiefly 
for the light they shed on ordinary careers. Delineations of ex- 
ceptional character may be indispensable as guides, as examples, 
as magnets either attractive or repulsive, as lights, as beacons; but 
as mere delineations of purely exceptional character, as curiosities 
without relation to their effect on the average character to which 
they form the exception, they are hardly a part of true literature 
at all, Even Sir Walter Scott, when he gives us a mere oddity, 
like his Flibbertigibbet or Fenella, is felt to be falling below him- 
self. And yet really clever writers often aim at clothing all their 
conceptions in the form which shall have the least possible rela- 
tion to the average thoughts of average men, which shall make 
them seem in the highest possible degree unfamiliar or 
gigantesque. That a thing is “common-place” is, indeed, 
in the mind of many writers, almost a sufficient condem- 
nation; and, of course, it is quite true that one does not 
want to have the multiplication-table, or what is as well 
known as the multiplication-table, continually dinned into 
one’s weary ears; but still less does one want to have studies 
of what neither has nor can have any interest for common-place 
people,—studies which simply bewilder “such creatures as we 
are, in such a world as the present.” Ordinary people, whetherin 
life or literature, are the people we really want to understand 
better, and by understanding, to help. Without ordinary 
people, the constitutional statesman would be simply helpless. 
Unless he had a large body of common thought and feeling to 
rely on,—and no large body of common thought and feeling is 
possible, unless nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of every 
thousand resemble each other in most of their thoughts and 
feelings,—government in conformity with popular opinion would 
be a sheer impossibility. In a self-governed State, the great 
benefactor is he who either has the talent to make ordinary 
opinion a little wiser, or what is often the same thing, to 
make wise opinion a little better fitted to take hold of the 
feelings of ordinary people. But whatever is done to improve 
self-governed State, is done by virtue of enhancing the mass of 
good opinion, é.e., of making good opinion a little more ordinary. 
Select opinion has absolutely no significance for such a State, 
except so faras it may promise either to become popular, or to 
make popular opinion still more hostile to it. It is by the 
assimilation of feelings and opinions throughout large numbers 
of men, that all civilisation goes forward. Conceive, if you 
can, a society in which there is no popular feeling or convic- 
tion,—none of whose elements are agreed on any one point, 
whether of thought or feeling,—and you conceive a society 1 
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the very process of disruption, for if such a society could hold 
ether at all, it would only be on condition of a universal 
indifference to the prevailing anarchy ; and even this would imply 
a tacit agreement among all its members not to insist on the 
ascendancy of their own thoughts and feelings,—an agreement 
of the most unlikely kind, unless these thoughts and feelings 
were of the very faintest description. Politics without ordinari- 
ness would be sheer chaos. And even as regards literature, its 
highest use is either to make the common-place intelligible and, 
if possible, delightful, or to make what is intelligible and de- 
‘shtful in some sense common-place, without robbing it of its 
intelligibility or its charm. And this is really a comprehensive 
enough definition of the whole sphere of literature. How in- 
telligible and delightful Shakespeare makes “Good Man Dull !” 
And in Hamlet, how he opens the world of the loftiest medita- 
tion to minds which, if not at present absolutely common-place, 
may well be, we trust, the type of common-placeness in 
a generation of Englishmen not very far removed from our 
own,—and makes such minds free of that world without 
robbing it of any of its charm. And even in the case of the 
most obscure of men of genius—in the case of such poets as 
Shelley for instance—that which is greatest is that which he 
does make intelligible and charming to ordinary minds, whereas 
all in him which is “caviare to the general,” and needs trans- 
lating through intermediate agencies before it can reach ordi- 
nary minds, is of the second or third order of merit. That which 
does not so far stimulate and expand the ordinary mind as to 
vivify it into sympathy, is not the highest kind of literature. 
What, then, is it that we really mean to complain of, when 
we complain of a man as being utterly ordinary and com- 
mon-place? It is really a double complaint that we make; 
part of it, the conscious part, a complaint against him, 
and another and still larger part, though an unconscious 
part, is, in fact, a complaint against ourselves. What we 
really mean is that neither has the too “ordinary” per- 
son to whom we object, betrayed any of the kind of 
life requisite to vivify us, nor have we been capable 
of the intellectual or moral effort requisite to vivify him. 
We never find any one “ common-place” whom we can rouse 
into vividness, any more than we do one who can rouse us into 
vividness. We only mean by complaining of a person as “ordi- 
nary,” that there is no electric spark passing between him and 
us which makes something new and vivid of the relation between 
us. In point of fact, that does not depend on ordinariness at all. 
It depends on a certain reciprocal power of touching some vital 
point in each other, which may result quite as easily from 
“ ordinariness,” in either or both, as from extraordinariness. It 
is not because people are like us in our thoughts and feelings, 
that we find them uninteresting. It is because they do not 
excite our own thoughts and feelings; but this they may do no 
worse, or even better, through having the same thoughts and feel- 
ings as ours in a more active form, than through having different 
thoughts and feelings altogether. The mere confluence of 
different streams of feeling is itself a source of interest,—as 
indeed the impulse given to private feeling by every great 
popular manifestation of the same feeling sufficiently shows. 
But though we do not believe in the justice of the com- 
plaints which people who are or who regard themselves as 
clever, bring against others for being “so ordinary,”—for 
by the very fact of the complaint such people show that 
they are incapable of striking the light out of others which 
real genius can strike out of any one,—we do think that 
“ordinary” people have a plausible ground of complaint 
against men of genius, namely, that they have created almost 
everything,—law, philosophy, theology, literature, song, art,— 
for us ordinary people, without fully appreciating the limita- 
tions of ordinary people’s life, and therefore, not without 
seriously exaggerating the intensity of the world for which they 
are laying down new principles of life. How much, for in- 
stance, of philosophy has been more or less vitiated for ordinary 
men,—for men whom Bishop Butler used to speak of in the de- 
precatory terms we have already referred to, as “such creatures 
a8 we are, in such a world as the present,’’—by the fact that the 
leaders of philosophy have been, as a rule, men of much more 
intense and glowing thought than the great mass of those on be- 
half of whom they philosophised. When aman of slow and poor 
thought comes to the analysis of human nature given by aman 
of refined and keen and intense thought, he hardly recognises 
what he finds described in it, and is very apt to say,—‘* This 
may be a true account of what goes on in his mind, but it is a 


very false account indeed of anything that goes on in mine.” 
May it not be said that all philosophy of the higher order, and 
all theology so far as it rests on philosophy, assumes a human 
nature of much greater warmth, depth, and intensity than the 
average, and yet assumes it as if it were the average, and so 
overshoots the truth, to say the least? When people of tepid 
emotions and dim thoughts find themselves explained and 
legislated for by people of warm emotions and vivid thoughts, 
they are very apt to think that what they receive is a travestie 
of the true explanation or the right legislation. And all that 
can be said in reply is that probably this is a very good thing 
for us, since it tends to transform us into what we are bound 
sooner or later to become, sooner than we should otherwise be so 
transformed. It is good for us on the whole to find our nature 
explained by the plan of a brighter nature of the same type, and 
our life tried by the standard of a more vivid life of the same 
type. Still, we can always sympathise with the sigh of 
“ ordinary ” people, as they peruse the pictures given by men of 
genius of what they are thinking and feeling, and compare them 
with the reality of what they themselves do think and feel. 





WOMEN AT CAMBRIDGE. 

ROM the reports of recent discussions at Cambridge on the 
subject of the admission of Women to University Examina- 
tions, we learn that this question is at length regarded by those 
most interested as ripe for final settlement, and that on Thurs- 
day next the Senate will be called on to decide whether the ex- 
perimental and informal arrangements by which women have for 
some time past enjoyed privileges in connection with the Uni- 
versity, shall be openly recognised, and placed on a permanent 
footing, or shall be finally discouraged and abandoned. The 
question is one of some gravity, as it affects the hopes and 
intellectual interests, not only of women residing or likely to 
reside in Cambridge itself, but also of a large number of 
students all over the country, who, in many indirect ways, are 
deriving encouragement and guidance from the success, so far 

as it has gone, of the Cambridge experiment. 

It is now eleven years since the authorities of Girton College 
applied to the University for leave to present their students to 
the ordinary examinations. Their request was negatively, 
rather than positively, granted. They were informed that the 
Senate would not object to the use of the examination-papers 
at the same hours, provided that the examiners were willing to 
grant the permission and to overlook the answers. From that 
time the courtesy and good-will of the Examiners have rarely 
failed, and female candidates have gone up in increasing 
numbers and with increasing success. But the University 
has never authoritatively recognised the arrangement, has 
had no official cognisance even of the existence of the ladies’ 
colleges, and has, it need hardly be said, never been called 
on to make any pecuniary contribution from its revenue to 
the improvement of women’s education. Meanwhile, the two 
Colleges founded for the reception of lady-students have con- 
tinued to flourish. In 1874, Newnham College obtained, in the 
same informal way, the privilege of sending candidates for the 
examinations. Though the general aims of the two institutions 
are similar, and though they work in perfect amity, there is 
a fundamental difference in their respective systems which is 
not generally understood. The authorities of Girton have from 
the first sought to comply with the usual regulations of the 
University, respecting the keeping of terms and the observance 
of all the preliminary conditions. Her students have always 
been required to pass the Previous Examination before present- 
ing themselves for a higher examination, either for the ordinary 
degree or for honours. On the other hand, more freedom has pre- 
vailed at Newnham, the conditions of entrance examination have 
been less exacting, and her students have availed themselves of 
the absence of any official regulations, by selecting such portions 
of the system of University examinations as they preferred, and 
taking up, for example, the Moral Science or the Classical Tripos, 
without necessarily fulfiling all the academic conditions pre- 
scribed for ordinary graduates. There can be no doubt that in 
the early stages of such a movement, both forms of experiment 
deserved to be fairly tried, and that each has proved to be well 
adapted to the requirements and wishes of a considerable class 
of students. Both institutions have been recently enlarged, and 
are filled with residents. In both, the fullest advantage is taken 
of the best tutorial power in the University, of its libraries, 
laboratories, and public lectures. In both, there is a sheltered, 
orderly, and happy student life. From both, some women have 
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gone out into the higher departments of the teaching profession, 
and have done much to raise the tone and ideal of education in 
the best schools; and many more have come in due time to 
preside over homes of their own, and have carried into social 
and domestic life trained faculties, a capacity for usefulness, and 
an interest in mental pursuits which cannot fail to have a 
marked intellectual influence on the coming generations. 

In asking the University to supersede the present tentative 
and informal arrangement by regulations of a more permanent 
character, the friends of these two Colleges have been power- 
fully supported by memorials from various public bodies, from 
the governors and head mistresses of the leading high schools 
for girls, and from some hundreds of non-resident members of 
the University. The most important of these memorials pray 
that qualified women may be admitted to the B.A. degree ; and 
in one of them, it is urged with much force, “We desire to 
throw open a University career more and more widely to the 
girls in our high schools, but we shall feel checked and dis- 
couraged in this work, unless we can guarantee to our students 
full academic advantages ;” and that “ Women systematically 
trained and certified are especially needed as teachers in schools.” 
The Senate of the University responded to these appeals by nomi- 
nating a Syndicate composed of those resident members who knew 
mostand cared most about the subject, and by requesting this body 
to advise and report upon the various memorials. The Syndicate 
has recently reported, recommending, inter alia, “That female 
students who have fulfilled the conditions respecting length of 
residence and standing which members of the University are 
required to fulfil, be admitted to the Previous Examination and 
the Tripos Examination; and that such residence shall be kept 
at Girton College or at Newnham College, or within the pre- 
cincts of the University, under the regulations of one or other 
of these Colleges, or in any similar institution which may be 
hereafter recognised.” The omission of the ordinary degree 
examination is somewhat unintelligible, as it is scarcely reason- 
able to expect that all the female students will desire to take 
Honours; but otherwise the recommendations of the Syndi- 
cate represent a substantial and generous concession to the 
requests of the memorialists, and would, if carried, give much 
encouragement and help not only to the existing Colleges, but 
to efforts for improving the quality of women’s education in all 
parts of England. 

It is said, however, though we are unwilling to believe it, 
that these well-considered and moderate proposals will not be 
unopposed in the meeting of the Senate on Thursday next. 
The nature of that opposition is partly foreshadowed in the 
report of a discussion last week in the Arts School. The Vice- 
Chancellor and Professor Westcott expressed some misgivings as 
to the suitableness of the University course to the intellectual 
needs of women. But neither of those authorities indicated 
any way in which it would be well to differentiate the studies 
of the two sexes. The fact is, that the University, by insisting 
in the Previous Examination on a certain moderate amount of 
general acquirement, and by offering in the various T'riposes 
alternative subjects, has not only succeeded in meeting 
the requirements of her own members; she has also 
effectually supplied the precise want which cultivated 
women have felt the most. There is nothing essentially 
masculine in classics, in moral philosophy, or in mathematics 
and in each of these departments female students have already 
studied with interest and advantage, and achieved distinguished 
success at the University examinations. Until the opponents 
of this measure are prepared to point out what branches of a 
liberal education are beyond the capacities of women, or are 
unsuitable as factors in their intellectual life, and at the same 
time to say what other studies should be substituted for them, 
it is surely unreasonable to deny to those women who wish to 
pursue the ordinary studies, the help, the guidance, and 
the reward which it is the chief office of a University to 
bestow. Dr. Campion urged that the proposed scheme 
was illiberal, inasmuch as it restricted the privilege of 
examination to students who resided within the precincts 
of the University, and did not make them equally acces- 
sible to students at a distance. But to this it may be replied 
that if examination alone were asked, the degrees of the London 
University, which are obtainable without residence, and which 
have already been thrown open to the large number of general 
students who are studying in other schools and colleges, would 
satisfy the want. The distinctive value of a Cambridge or 
Oxford degree is that it involves residence, the compliance 





with definite academic conditions, the fellowship with othe 
students, the regulated use of books and lectures, the Tepose 
the dignity, the venerable traditions, and the many i 
definable and subtle influences which are associated with 
a great seat of learning. The simple fact that women shoy 
an increasing sense of the value of these privileges,—that 
year by year a larger number of those who go up to Cam. 
bridge find it to their advantage not only to present them. 
selves for examination, but also to subject themselves to the dig. 
cipline and training of collegiate life, is itself conclusive as to 
the duty of the University at this juncture. To reject the 
proposals of the Syndicate would be to cast away from the 
University a great opportunity of extended usefulness, ang 
seriously to discourage one of the most beneficent movements of 
our time. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
“TURKEY AND GREECE.” 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—What is to come of the promise of deliverance which the 
Great Powers of Europe made to certain parts of enslaved 
Greece in 1878, and which they renewed in 1880, I do not pre 
tend to guess. I still cherish the hope that, in some of those 
Powers—-perhaps in one, perhaps in two, perhaps in three~ 
some feelings of justice, some feelings of honour, some feelings 
of shame may yet linger—that there still be some among the 
statesmen of Christendom who do not altogether scorn the 
blessing pronounced on him who sweareth to his neighbour and 
disappointeth him not, though it were to his own hindrance, 

In what way however it can be to the hindrance of any 
Christian nation to set free Christian lands to which freedom 
has been promised, 1 at least am too dull to understand. 
Kurope in 1878 invited, that is, commanded, the Turk to give 
up certain of his victims, to set free some of the lands under 
his yoke. The Turk disobeyed the order. The order was re. 
newed in 1880. If the order was not to be enforced, why wasit 
made? why was it renewed? The pettifogging technicalities 
and quotations from Vattel with which M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire makes such a pother, are all wide of the mark. “ Media. 
tion,” “ negotiation,” and so forth, with the Turk mean nothing, 
Even a diplomatist must have eyes to see that. The Turk yields 
nothing till he is thoroughly frightened; then he yields every- 
thing. It is nonsense pottering about this or that frontier. It 
is as easy to deliver twenty provinces as to deliver one; it is as 
hard to deliver one as to deliver twenty. 

But I wish specially, while the matter still stands as it does, 
to implore all who wish well to Eastern Christendom, to implore 
all who care for truth of statement or clearness of language, to 
keep from the use of phrases which only tend to disguise the 
true state of the case. The real state of the case is disguised, 
the minds of men are confused, by the constant use—even by 
friends of Eastern Christendom—of such phrases as that which 
I have placed in inverted commas at the head of this letter. 
The origin of such phrases is a curious bit of the history of 
language; but their use is something of much greater import 
ance,—it is a serious practical evil. I can remember when no 
one would have thought of personifying England, France, or 
any other land, nation, or power, except in poetry or in 
highly rhetorical prose. No one would have talked, in plain 
unadorned language, about “ England’s duty,” “ Italy’s 
hopes,’ “ Austria’s honour,” “ Turkey’s debt.” Now we 
see such phrases in every leading article and in every tele 
gram; and I believe that the dialect of telegrams has had a 
good deal to do with the change. Now what I am going to say 
is nothing new; I have often said it before; but it is one of 
those things which have to be said over and over again. As 
far as regards five of the Great Powers of Europe, and also as 
regards most of the smaller powers, the new way of speaking, 
though I cannot admire it as a matter of taste, does n0 
practical harm. If we speak of “ England ” or “ France ” doing 
this or that, we mean the English or the French people, speak- 
ing or acting through their Government. For, in the case of a 
free country, the Government must be held to represent the 
nation; if at any moment it does not do so, it is the fault 
of the nation itself. The same is true of Italy, of Germany, 
even of Russia; it is true, in short, of every power which either 
coincides with a nation, or at least distinctly represents the 
national life and national feelings of a nation. There is al 
English, a French, an Italian, a German, a Russian nation, and 
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the Governments of England, France, Italy, Germany, and 
Russia must be understood as speaking in the name of those 
several nations. But there is no Austrian nation. The Govern- 
ment of Francis Joseph does not at all necessarily speak the 
ind of all the odds and ends of nations which make up 
Francis Joseph’s queerly put together family estate. To speak 
of “Austria” therefore, in the same way in which we may 
rightly speak of “ France ee or es Italy,” leads only to confusion 
and misunderstanding, Still worse is the new-tashioned way of 
talking about “ Turkey.” I myself never use the word, because 
its use only leads to confusion ; but, if it is to be used, it must 
be kept as a very awkward geographical name for enslaved 
Greece, enslaved Bulgaria, enslaved Servia, and the other lands 
which the invading Turk still holds in bondage. No one in my 
youth would have spoken as if Turkey and the Turk meant the 
same thing, as if the barbarian oppressor of certain European 
and Christian lands had the same right to speak on behalf of 
those lands and of their people which the Government of 
England or France has to speak on behalf of the English or 
French people. People used to speak of “the Turk,” “the 
Grand Turk,” “the Grand Signor,” “the Sultan,” “the Porte,” 
—some name, in short, which effectually distinguished the 
foreign oppressor from his victims. People now talk of “the 
Turkish Government.” There is no such thing. There is a 
system of organised foreign brigandage, with Abd-al-hamid 
and others at its head, which hinders the existence of govern- 
ment in certain parts of Greece, Bulgaria, and some other 
lands. As soon as the foreign brigands have been got rid 
of, as they have been in part of Greece, part of Bulgaria, 
and the greater part of Servia, then “government” begins in 
the lands which are set free. To talk of “the Turkish 
Government,” as if it were something answering to the 
English or French Government, implies the very opposite 
to the truth; it implies that the foreign brigands and 
the people of the lands where they exercise brigandage 
have interests, duties, rights, and so forth, in common, as 
the government and the nation have, wherever there is a 
national government, even though it be a despotic one. People 
talk of the “interests of Turkey,” the “ rights of Turkey,” and 
the like. Do they mean the interests of the people of the lands 
marked “Turkey” on the map? Or do they mean that 
exactly opposite thing, the interests of the Turkish oppressors 
of those lands? People talk of “friends of Turkey.” I hold 
that those who feel with me are the true “ friends of Turkey ;” 
that is, we are the friends of the people of the lands called 
“Turkey.” ‘Therefore, as friends of Turkey, we are the enemies 
of the Turk. But we constantly see the words “friends of 
Turkey” used to mean the friends of the 'Turk,—that is, the 
enemies of “Turkey.” As for the “rights of Turkey,” the 
first right, the first duty, of “Turkey” is to get rid of the 
Turk. The Turk himself has no rights; embodied wrong can- 
not have any. 

Allthese ways of speaking do practical mischief. They foster the 
notion that there is a land, a people, a government of “ 'l'urkey,” 
in the same sense in which there is a land, a people, a govern- 
ment of England, or France, or Italy. Hence the notion of 
“mediating,” “ negotiating,” &c., with “Turkey,” when what is 
meant is negotiating with the Turk,—negotiating, that is, with 
the wolf who has the lamb between his jaws. Hence the 
notion of “Turkish reforms,” meaning reforms to be made in, 
oreven by, the Turk; whereas reform in “'Turkey ” can only 
begin when the Turk is got rid of. Wherever the Turk has 
been got rid of, reform has begun; where the Turk abides, no 
reform can ever be. 

Above all, these phrases disguise the true state of the 
case with regard to the claim which is now made by free Greece 
that the promise of deliverance made by Europe to certain 
parts of enslaved Greece shall be fulfilled. People talk—not 
ouly enemies, but even friends—as if the addition of Epeiros and 
Thessaly to free Greece were something like the annexation of 
Savoy and Nizza by France, or the annexation of Elsass and 
Sleswick by Germany. I need not discuss the right or wrong 
of any of those annexations; my point simply is that, right or 
wrong, they were of a wholly different nature from the promised 
addition to free Greece. No party could say that any one of 
them was the deliverance of an enslaved people from a bar- 
darian yoke. his last is the essence of the present case. 
The point is that Europe has promised deliverance to the 
people of certain lands. In the teeth of Lord Salisbury 
and M. St. Hilaire, I say “ promised;” for it was what 


every man either of conscience or of honour would 
look on as a promise; it was what Lord Salisbury would 
have looked on as a promise, before his education at the hands 
of his Oriental master. Lord Salisbury and Lord Beaconsfield 
began at Berlin as the friends, not only of free Greece, but of 
the Greeks everywhere. They turned against Greece only when 
certain Greeks, those namely of Cyprus, were offered to them- 
selves asa spoil. It was agreed that certain enslaved Greek lands 
should be set free ; the addition of them to the already free part of 
Greece was the best and most obvious means of setting them 
free; that is all. The promise is in substance made, not to free 
Greece, but to enslaved Greece ; free Greece is simply the instru- 
ment of deliverance. Europe has promised deliverance to certain 
lands and cities, Jéannina among them. Unless Europe is to 
be dishonoured for ever, that promise must be fulfilled. And it 
will not be fulfilled by any compromise, by any exchange, by 
any addition of territory to free Greece elsesvhere. There has 
been talk, for instance, of “ giving” Greece Crete, “ instead of ” 
Epeiros, justas when this or that king in 1814-1815 exchanged the 
lordship of so many souls who had no wish for him for the lordship 
of so many other souls who had no wish for him either. That 
kind of language applies quite accurately to the cession of 
Dulcigno to Montenegro; for that was strictly a territorial 
cession. It does not apply to the promised deliverance of 
Thessaly and Epeiros. Deliverance has been promised to 
JOannina, Larissa, and Metzovo. That promise must be ful- 
filled. It would not be fulfilled by leaving Joannina, Larissa, 
and Metzovo in bondage, and delivering some other land, least 
of all by delivering Crete, where now deliverance is much less 
needed than it is on the mainland. 

I will not speak of the language of enemies. It is, of course, 
convenient for the Times and the rest of the Jew-ridden press 
of Europe te utter every kind of falsehood, to pile together 
every epithet of reviling against a Christian people who long 
for freedom, against a Christian people who long to give freedom 
to their enslaved brethren. But I am sometimes amazed at the 
language of friends. 1 look in the Duily News of January 19th. 
After a little sneering and quoting Shakespeare, I come to 
these words,—“ It is not proposed to give Thessaly and Epirus 
to Greece as the prize of good behaviour, but simply as a con- 
dition of the peace of the East and of Europe.” And then the 
Daily News, in language seemingly borrowed from Lord 
Beaconsfield, goes on to bid Greece to That is, the 
people of Thessaly and Epeiros, to whom freedom was promised 
nearly three years back, are bidden to wait, while the Turk goes 
on making their yoke heavier and heavier. They are bidden to 
wait, while M. St. Hilaire is reading his Vattel, to find 
out that by the law of nations the Turk has, at least within 
Kpeiros and Thessaly, an incontestable right to rob, murder, and 
ravish,—those three essential elements of that “ political and 
military authority of the Sultan,” which Lord Salisbury was so 
proud of having set up again over the Christian homes of 
Macedonia, but from which he at least promised to deliver the 
Christian homes of Joannina and Larissa. 


“ 


wait.” 


To convert Lord Salisbury, now his education is finished, 
would most likely be as hard as to teach a professed diplomatist 
to look at facts instead of names. Why the Duily News of 1881 
should have so changed from the Daily News of 1876, it is not 
for me to guess. But the friends of Greece—that is, the friends 
of Turkey and enemies of the Turk—would do well to keep 
themselves from all phrases which are likely to lead to confusion 
and misconstruction. One of the most misleading of all such 
phrases is that which speaks of “ Turkey”— meaning the foreigu 
oppressors of the land marked “Turkey” on the map—and 
“ Greece ”—meaning that part of Greece which has been already 
set free—as if they were powers at all of the same nature. I 
have, even in supposed friendly columns, seen “ Turkey ” and 
“ Greece” spoken of as “two nations.” We shall never dispute 
with any advantage over our enemies, we shall never clearly 
understand even our own meaning, unless we get rid of 
such phrases. We must use no language but that which 
sets forth the true state of the case. Part of Greece 
was set free fifty years back; part was left in bondage. 
Europe has promised freedom to part of the still en- 
slaved part. It has promised that freedom in the only possible 
shape, that of addition to the part already set free. May Lonce 
more use an illustration which I have used over and over 
again? One English county, say, Berkshire, enjoys freedom 
and national government; the next county, say, Oxfordshire, 





is under cruel foreign bondage. The men of Oxfordshire long 
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to be joined to Berkshire; the men of Berkshire long to free 
their oppressed neighbours in Oxfordshire. But they are 
told that they must “ wait,”—wait till a few more Oxfordshire 
homes are laid waste; for them to stir would be “aggression,” it 
would be wicked interference with the “ rights ” of the oppressor 
of Oxfordshire. Somebody must mediate, somebody must arbi- 
trate. It has been promised that all Oxfordshire shall be free ; 
but no, that might be too much. It might be better to set free 
Henley and Woodstock, and to let the robbing, murdering, and 
ravishing go on for a bit longer at Banbury and Chipping- 
Norton. This is the plain state of the case, translated out of 
diplomatic jargon. Let at least the friends of Greece—that is, the 
friends of “ Turkey,” that is, those who wish that certain parts 
of “ Turkey ” should be promoted to become parts of free Greece— 
use no phrases which tend to darken so plain a matter.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Genoa, January 25th. Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 





RITUALISM AND THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 

Sir,—I have been much astonished at the brief you have lately 
held for Ritualism, when our civil and religious liberties have 
been the result of our Protestant Reformation. If each con- 
gregation is to be not only a law to itself, but to enlarge by its 
mere caprice the boundaries of the Church of England, where 
is all this to end? No society can exist without some rules. I 
do not belong to either the English Church Union or the Church 
Association, but Ican see a very great difference between carry- 
ing out the ordinary ritual of the last 200 years, and introducing 
obsolete ritual, which is thought by the majority of the nation 
to indicate a desire to return to the priestcraft from which our 
forefathers freed us. If the union of Church and State can 
only exist on these terms, I, for one, consider the price too dear. 
It would be well that the Ornaments Rubric be abolished, and 
a definite rubric substituted, to which all should conform.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 

Church Rectory, near Accrington. Tuomas F. Corirss. 

[We hold no brief at all, much less from Ritualism. We 
argue for comprehension, and if any prosecutions arose against 
Evangelicals or Broad Churchmen we should be just as hearty 
in their behalf—or it might be even more so.—Ep. Spectator. ] 

RITUALISM AND COMPREHENSION. 

(To THE EpIroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—Mr. Robinson not improbably represents the feclings of 
a good many “ zealots,” in his desire to turn the Ritualists out 
of the Establishment. May I be allowed to suggest to all such 
well-meaning persons that, by making this attempt, they are 
not only assailing that great principle of Protestantism, the 
right of private judgment, and making their own conscience 
the measure of other men’s (which is simple Popery), but they 
are attempting to hinder men in their endeavour to maintain 
Christian dogma, in an age when failures to do so are as 
remarkable as they are sad. 

What are the facts? Certainly not that the expulsion of the 
Ritualists would maintain “ the connection between a Christian 
Church and Christian dogma.” For what are the dogmas of 
the Establishment? Thanks to the Judicial Committee, the 
dogmas about the grace of baptism are open questions. So 
is the dogma of the inspiration of the Bible. So is the dogma 
of eternal punishment. So is the dogma of the personality of 
Satan; so is the dogma of a real presence or a real absence in 
the Holy Communion. And then a certain number of Church- 
men say,—With your practical abolition of all dogma, we find 
your Establishment honeycombed with agnosticism and indif- 
ference, we find one-half of the professing Christians in Eng- 
land and Wales renouncing communion with you, we find 
nearly one-half of the entire population rejecting religion of any 
sort; aud in order to maintain the old Catholic faith among a 
remnant at least, we claim to be allowed to concentrate their 
faith in a_ personal Christ, by the solemn and _ stately 
worship of the Eucharist (that witness to the Incarnation) 
as the English Church at least permits, in the Ornaments 
Rubric, and as she orders in the Twenty-fourth Canon, 
which Deans and Chapters, as well as Bishops, set at defiance. 
It can scarcely be denied, then, that the Ritualists, in these 
days “ of rebuke and blasphemy,” have a full right to protect 
their people by all the surroundings of Catholic worship; and 
it is because the historical High-Church party have got eyes to 








| 
see the utterly chaotic condition to which the Establishment hag 
been reduced, so far as Christian dogma is concerned, that the 
have—I venture to think, rightly—thrown their broad shield 
over the more advanced section of their adherents,—J am 
Sir, &c., . 


Burghclere, February 16th. G. R. Porraz, 





MR. COWEN AND HIS SUPPORTERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 

Str,—As an appreciative reader for nearly a quarter of a cen. 
tury, I know the Spectator would not be guilty of unveracity or 
unfairness; but there is a reference in last week’s issue to Mr, 
Joseph Cowen which needs qualification. It cannot be truly 
said that he was returned for Newcastle “in a great measure. 
through the influence of Mr. Gladstone,” rather that he was 
elected in spite of setting himself determinedly against the 
popular current at the general election, and the ascendancy of 
a great name. In season and out of season he condemned the 
Eastern policy of the Liberal Leader, and thus lost the sup- 
port of many who were guided solely by a sense of party or 
political consistency. Though Mr. Gladstone, in one of his 
passing speeches, made a characteristically generous allusion 
to his opponent, the unconcealed hostility between them, and 
their views, especially on foreign questions, was a decidedly 
adverse influence, so far as Mr. Cowen was concerned. It is 
strangely out of place, and unjust, to imply that Mr. Cowen, 
in now acting with the Irish Members, as he formerly did with 
Conservatives, is purposely “ making to himself friends,” in 
order to secure re-election by an incongruous, if not impossible, 
combination of Jingoes and Fenians. Every one who is 
acquainted with his life and work would admit that he is utterly 
incapable of scheming after this fashion; indeed, that he is 
unwisely indifferent to politic considerations, and has ever acted 
in accordance with his convictions, regardless of personal con- 
sequences or the effect on party organisation. Nor does he need 
such resorts to ensure a seat for his native town, so long as he 
seeks the distinction. I was one of the representatives froma 
neighbouring town when Lord Hartington visited Newcastle. 
At the great mid-day gathering an address from the local 
Liberal Association, strongly condemnatory of Mr. Cowen’s 
“ Eastern ” views, was enthusiastically adopted. Shortly after, 
Joseph Cowen quietly entered the hall; the vast audience 
rose almost en masse, and gave him a reception which con- 
clusively asserted his personal ascendancy. ‘Those who 
stood by their well-tried friend and leader in many a stern 
fight, even when he had departed from them on a vital point, 
are not likely to desert him for his Irish sympathies ; and if he 
cared only for re-election, he could find a safer and more agreeable 
way than causing distrust, “justly” or otherwise, amongst 
“the Liberals of Newcastle.” No doubt, there is, as Mr. Fry, 
the Member for Darlington, declared in the House of Commons 
last week, a strong feeling of antagonism to the Government 
policy of coercion amongst working-men in the northern con- 
stituencies. In Sunderland, a meeting, attended by over 3,000, 
and addressed by two of the recognised Liberal leaders in the 
borough, emphatically protested against coercion ; and similar 
meetings might, and possibly will, be held in Middlesbrough, 
Stockton, and other towns. All this unrest and positive action 
is surely significant.—I am, Sir, &c., H. G. R. 





THE VICTIMS OF THE PUBLIC WORSHIP ACT. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—You express an opinion that the Vicar of Prestbury may 
eventually be the only victim of the recent persecution. But 
there is another case in the same diocese which ought not to be 
forgotten. Mr. Ward, of St. Raphael's, Bristol, has been 
inhibited for nearly three years, because he refused to give up @ 
ritual which had been in use, with the entire concurreuce of a 
large congregation, for ten or twelve years. The case was one 
of great hardship, because St. Raphacl’s was not a parish 
church, and the Bishop took action on the complaint of three 
persons who had no right to attend the church, and whose names 
were carefully concealed. 

If the Bishops resent the charge of intolerance, and if it is 
well understood that tolerance is to be the rule in future, the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol will at once reinstate Mr. 
Ward. It only needs a stroke of his pen.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Nicwoias Pocock. 

5 Worcester Terrace, Clifton, February 14th. 
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NONCONFORMIST WRANGLERS. 
(To THE EpitoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
gin,—It is needless to assume any special affinity between Non- 
conformity and mathematical capacity. A Wranglership means 
unusual natural powers, with, or (in the old days quite as com- 
monly) without, any long previoustraining. A first-class in the 
Classical Tripos, whatever else it may imply, means at least ten 
ears’ really good teaching. This is nowhere to be had in such 
perfection as at our great public schools. But from the large 
majority of them, Nonconformists have been virtually excluded, 
either by the scruples or by the social position ef their parents. 
gtill, in my own year, when three of the first seven Classics came 
from Eton, there were three members of independent Churches 
in the first class of the Classical Tripos, besides possibly other 
Nonconformists. If this is not a fair sample, it is still less a 
solitary instance. I have no means of saying how often the 
names of Nonconformists have appeared in Oxford first-class 
lists; but if we may argue from the number of times in which 
a Balliol scholarship has been won by a Nonconformist, it must 
be somewhat frequently.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, 





MR. POLLOCK’S “SPINOZA.” 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
$ir,—In the review of my book on Spinoza contained in your 
last two numbers, there are misconceptions, or statements tend- 
ing to produce misconception, the more material of which I 
shall be glad to have the opportunity of correcting, in the fewest 
words possible. 

1. According to the reviewer, I represent the human mind as 
able to explain the origin of the universe, and some philosophical 
doctrine as “ equal to the construction of a universe.” It was 
not my intention to represent, and I do not think I have repre- 
sented, anything of the kind. 

2. The reviewer says I have frequently presumed to pass 
judgment on theology. I have not frequently or at all presumed 
or pretended to enter on the ground of special theological criti- 
cism. I have incidentally touched, more or less, on philosophi- 
cal questions more or less affecting the claim of theology to be 
areal and distinct science. If the reviewer’s meaning is that 
no one who is not a professed student of theology can under- 
stand Spinoza’s opinions, or is entitled to have any of his own, 
on any question of this kind, it should have been unambigu- 
‘ously expressed. 

3. The reviewer imputes to me the opinion that no theologian 
can appreciate Spinoza. Such an opinion is too absurd to be 
formally disclaimed. Enough to say that Coleridge and 
Maurice (to speak of England alone) are not unknown or un- 
mentioned by me, and that no one can rejoice more than I do in 
the prospect of Dr. Martineau’s appreciation being put on 
record beside theirs. 

4, The reviewer assumes that I hold the conservation of 
energy and other “ ascertained results of science,” to be logically 
incompatible with every scheme of transcendental philosophy 
and every form of theological belief. I have not said so, and I 
do not think so.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lincoln's Inn, February 14th. F. Potrocr. 





THE RETENTION OF CANDAHAR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—After a careful perusal of the Indian papers, I cannot 
help thinking that on the question of the expediency of retain- 
ing or abandoning Candahar the public have entirely mistaken 
the true grounds on which it rests. Putting aside for the 
moment all consideration of the policy or justice of the late 
war, and accepting the fact that we have determined on giving 
up any idea of annexing Afghanistan, it is quite clear that the 
retention of Candahar will be a standing grievance in the eyes 
of the natives, and a fertile source of discontent. It secms to 
me also clear that whoever possesses Candahar must have pre- 
ponderating influence in Afghanistan, and that it will be im- 
possible for a native Sovereign to rule at Cabul while Candahar 
is in the hands of England, or ‘is ruled by a nominee of Eng- 
land. If you give up that district, it will undoubtedly fall into 
the possession of Ayoub, because Abdarahman is not strong 
enough to prevent it doing so; and if it does, good-bye to 
Abdarahman’s rule in Afghanistan. Ayoub, at present, is the 
hero of the Afghans, and principally because he has given us a 
Severe thrashing; and although Abdarahman has the best 





right, and would probably be the best ruler of the country, he 
has not only not thrashed us, but he is supposed to be friendly 
to us. Moreover, Ayoub has the custody of Yakoub’s son. If, 
therefore, we are anxious that Abdarahman should succeed to 
the throne, it is expedient that we should retain Candahar wntil, 
and only until, he has firmly secured his position, and then 
hand it over to him; and if we let it be known that this is our 
intention, it would tend to strengthen that position materially, 
by convincing the chiefs that the only chance of Candahar again 
forming part of the realm of Afghanistan lies in loyally 
recognising Abdarahman as their Sovereign, and it will at the 
same time lessen the prestige which Ayoub has undoubtedly 
obtained by his success over our troops. 

The scientific boundary being now a proved delusion, the 
retention of Candahar would only entail a considerable ex- 
penditure, out of all proportion to any commercial advantages 
which might arise out of it, yet, inasmuch as by retaining it 
for a time we should prevent Ayoub turning his prestige to 
account, and also prevent him from successfully competing with 
Abdarahman for the throne, we shall, on the presumption that 
the latter is most likely to make his interests square with ours, 
most effectually and most speedily secure the pacification and 
settlement of the country. ‘To abandon at the present moment 
Candahar would be in effect to support Ayoub against 
Abdarahman, because the former would undoubtedly obtain 
possession of it, as, if ever given over by us to Abdarahman, he 
is not yet sufficiently firmly seated on the throne to hold it 
against Ayoub; and if the latter wrested it from him, 
the former’s position at Cabul would be untenable. If, 
however, Ayoub is in our eyes as acceptable a Sovereign for 
Afghanistan as Abdarahman, the sooner we quit Candahar, 
the better. This, however, is certain, that no one can rule at 
Cabul who is not also the acknowledged Sovereign at Candahar. 
Thus the question of the retention or retrocession of Candahar 
has nothing to do with the scientific boundary, nor with com- 
mercial benefits, nor with our prestige in India, but depends 
simply on whether it is expedient to allow a man who has gained 
the enthusiastic support of a large section of his countrymen, 
by the thrashing he gave to General Burrowes, to seat himself 
on the throne, or to declare that we will only give it to the man 
who in our eyes has the best claim to it, when he is sufficiently 
strong to hold it. To me it is evident that the chiefs, rather 
than see Candahar remain in our possession, will declare in 
favour of Abdarahman and ignore Ayoub, when the former 
brings with him as a portion of the dowry of his crown so 
valued a section of the old empire.—I am, Sir, &e., K. H. 





THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY COMMISSIONERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—You naturally dislike prolonging the dispute between 
“X.” and myself, for the conflicting assertions of two anony- 
mous correspondents can scarcely affect the opinions, or rouse 
the interests, of your readers; and it must be plain to all that 
were I to adduce nominatin proofs of what I advanced, I might 
(on the old principle of “the greater the truth, the greater the 
libel’’) give rise to some trouble. At the same time, I cannot 
admit any of the errors with which I am charged by “ X.,” and 
the dispute is not of my seeking. I will only add that I was 
never so foolish as to suppose it was the business of the Com- 
missioners “to deal with the misconduct of individuals ;”’ but I 
maintain that it was their business to avoid the possibility of 
the recurrence of such abuses as have existed in regard to the 
Tutorships. Whether the new Statutes for the various Col- 
leges, promulgated since my article was written, will effect this, 
time alone will show, and meanwhile I take leave of “ X.”—I 
am, Sir, &e., Tne WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
Cambridge, February 16th. 





IRELAND AND ENGLAND. 

[To Tue Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—An almost unpardonable but really surprising ignorance 
exists in the English mind respecting the actual feelings of the 
Irish people towards their English fellow-subjects, and up to 
the present I have looked in vain for anything approaching a 
true exposition of the position. In Ireland itself, there are two 
classes who are as divided in sympathy as the poles are divided 
in distance,—the agitators and the people proper. By the 
agitators, I mean the very small minority who have taken up 
the cause of Ireland from purely selfish motives,—from the 
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prospect of fame or gain, or both. Of course, there are one or 
two honourable exceptions. By the people proper, I indicate 
the enlightened classes, which latter include the traders. It is 
a most surprising state of things, to feel that the “ maniacal” 
conduct of agitators in Ireland is accepted by the people of 
England as exhibiting the sentiments of the Irish people. No 
greater error, no more rank injustice, was ever perpetrated 
against the respectability, against the common-sense of a 
people. In sober truth, what professional “ patriots” call 
coercion, but what the people proper of this country designate 
by its proper title, the Protection Bill, will be regarded by the 
latter as a godsend. Let not this for a single instant surprise 
you. You have only to go amongst the men who are able to 
think and act for themselves—aye, even in the heart of Tippe- 
rary—and little or no disguise will be made of their real senti- 
ments, and if any hesitancy should be manifested respecting an 
open avowal of their real feelings, that diffidence may be traced 
to the want of security from outrage caused by the present 
anarchy. I will even go farther, and protest that if the news- 
paper staple called “ Home-rule” were offered for the people’s 
acceptance to-morrow, an overwhelming refusal would give the 
emphatic lie to the “ maniacal denunciations of mountebanks,” 
as the best and the purest of Irish patriots has happily 
denominated the quasi-“ gaviours ” of their country. 

Sir, do not be mistakens, The people proper of Ireland—the 
educated classes—are not the hopeless, helpless, thankless idiots 
you have described them. Such an unjust description can only be 
accounted for by non-residence amongst them, or by the paucity 
of writers who are gifted with powers of observation sufficient 
to accurately pourtray the character of the people. Instead of 
the phenomena of paradoxes which you ascribe to their char- 
acter, the people of this country are remarkable for a shrewd- 
ness and business capacity that have few equals amongst the 
civilised peoples of the globe; whilst ingratitude has no place 
in their economy. And you can well believe me, when I tell you 
that no more welcome avowal of friendship was ever offered 
between peoples or individuals than that which found expres- 
sion in a very able article in your columns recently. The 
people of this country have been delighted by the display lately 
offered of manliness on the part of the English people, in acknow- 
ledging their errors respecting their conduct towards Ireland, 
and the expression of their anxiety to make amends for past trans- 
gressions, and the Irish people entertain a confident hope that 
the only obstacle to the fusion of the races will shortly be re- 
moved, and that a prosperous Ireland will be a crown of glory 
to the most powerful Constitution of civilisation. If you have 
any doubts respecting the absolute accuracy of my description 
of my fellow-countrymen, you have only to place yourself in 
communication with the classes who are amongst those having 
the best means of arriving at a proper estimate of the real posi- 
tion of matters, those members of the mercantile community of 
England, the commercial men who visit this country in rela- 
tion to business, and though, as a rule, not given to much other 
than their particular avocation, they will tell you that the pro- 
fessional agitator 1s positively despised in Ireland. If the 
“maniacal denunciations ” of the agitators should have the 
appalling effect of interfering with the passing of a good Land 
Act, one good result may be looked for out of so dread an evil, 
—agitation will have received its death-blow. And this latter 
is a consummation so devoutly to be wished for, that “ curses 
loud and deep ”’ may now be plainly heard in connection with 
the conduct of certain “ patriots,” notwithstanding that their 
“agitation ” is backed up by what is denominated “ filibuster- 
ing ” in another hemisphere.--I am, Sir, &c., 

Johnstown, Waterford, February 14th. Davin C. Hayes, 

{If this be true, how is it that the polls of great con- 
stituencies, held under the ballot, show just the reverse ?—Ep. 
Spectator. | 








BOOKS. 
—— 
PROVENCAL IDYLLS.* 
Every year the influence of reviews has less to do with the 
circulation or the failure of a book. The public maw enlarges 
itself, and must be fed with printed matter of some kind. 
Readers are gluttons, not connoisseurs, and so the canons of 





* Letters from My Mill. From the French of Alphonse Daudet. By Mary Corey. 
London: Triibner and Co. 1880. 

Lettres de Mon Moulin, Par Alphonse Dandet. 
Hetzel et Cie. 


Twelfth Edition. Paris: J. 





a 
taste are set at naught, and the niceties of intellectual and 
imaginative work meet less and less appreciation. Still, “ rowin 
hard against the stream,” it remains the reviewer's duty te 
protest against bad work when he finds it, and perhaps none of 
our literary work is so badly done as are our translations from 
the French. 

It seems as if any one who has learnt to read French with 
tolerable ease may undertake to render the works of the best 
French writers into such English, as with the help of a dictionary 
the translator can command. But what chance is there that mo 
inexperienced and probably dull writer can use his own language 
with equivalent skill to that of a Daudet ora Feuillet, an About 
or a Cherbuliez. Books which treat of science or of history, and 
authors like Victor Hugo or George Sand, who by the breadth 
of their sympathies secure European interest, bear translation 
even by writers who are quite incapable of originating the 
thoughts they render ; but in literary work the beauty of which 
lies chiefly in its expression, form becomes so important, that no, 
fidelity to sense can make amends for a clumsy style. Any jar 
to our taste spoils the charm of writing that appeals to the 
cultivated and highly artificial sense of fitness and harmony, as 
do the finer trifles of French novelists. 

But the book market cares little for taste. A Cremona violin 
is to “the general” but a fiddle that can play tunes. M. 
Daudet, however, has written half-a-dozen successful novels, 
the least artistic of which dealt with gossip of the Second 
Empire, and, therefore, had the best sale; his name secures his 
translators from monetary risk, and, of course, industrious 
persons are ready to “rush in” where wiser writers “fear to 
tread.” Few modern volumes have the subtle charm of style 
that these Lettres de Mon Moulin possess. They sparkle 
with airy brightness. They depict an Arcadia sc delightful, that 
we are fain to believe it real. They please our fancy withont 
strain or fatigue, as nothing but good French work can do, 
They do not stir our deeper feelings as German or English 
stories might. The author makes no appeal to our egotism by 
suggesting that we are in any way concerned in his puppets, 
except to note how gracefully they play their part; and his book 
is full of diffused light, so that even the men and women in it 
cast less gloomy shadows than those of real life. His Provence 
is, like the sea that plays along its shores, now passionate, now 
serene, but never of the dull leaden hue which the northern 
atmosphere can give to Nature. 

True artist as he is, M. Daudet makes it his first care to render 
his personal impression of the feathery pine-slopes and the iride- 
scent sea. But he conveys no lesson and points no moral when 
he describes the half-tamed paganism of the people, among whom. 
are shepherd fauns and wood-nymphs not altogether un- 
conscious of the kindly Pan. Here and there a note less sweet 
is struck by the truant Parisian, but it only emphasises the: 
delicate airs and pastoral harmonies that play round his mill. 
The “impression” he has set before us in pen and ink is, 
notwithstanding its poetry, or perhaps because of the poetry of 
the writer, extremely realistic and personal. We believe with 
perfect faith in the ruined wind-mill which M. Daudet bought, 
in the heart of Provence. We could make a far better drawing 
of it than the illustration on the cover of the English edition, 
which might represent a mill in an English midland county. 
We rejoice that the new proprietor allowed the ancient owl of 
the upper room to retain its lodging. The wild vines and tangles 
of Proveneal brushwood, which witness to the idleness of the great 
sailsthey have overgrown, are as pleasant to us as if the place were 
ours; and we love the rabbits keeping high festival on the plat- 
form of the mill as much as did the owner of it, who set himself 
to woo and win the confidence of the living creatures he delights 
to describe. Though one or two of these sketches are piteous 
and even tragic, there is little alloy of human care or taint of 
human evil in them. Here and there a grotesque head or an 
impish hoof make part of his design, as in Raphael’s arabesques 
of the Vatican Logyie. His work is so racy of southern 
France, and its distinctive tone is so sustained, that its sadder 
traits are subdued in the breadth of sunlight. The innkeeper’s 
wife and the golden-brained martyr are not out of harmony 
with the old-world legend of the Pope’s mule, invented to 
explain a Provencal proverb. We trust our readers understand 
their French well enough to appreciate the mortifications of 
that insulted beast, which has become notorious through all 
time for its revengeful kick, in which was concentrated the 
rancour of seven years’ growth. 

As if to prove how wide a range is possible within the strict 
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fimit he has imposed on his art, M. Daudet takes us from the 
farandoles and merriment of Avignon and its Pontifical Dagobert, 
to a lighthouse and the hard life of its watch men. He has told 
the story of the ‘ Sémillante,’ wrecked at night, with six hun- 
dred men aboard, so as to make his readers feel the horror of 
the ghastly seaboard on which day broke. _We seem to hear 
and see the shepherd who had been an idiot since that morning 
when, going down to the rocky shore, he found the dead in 
heaps among the tangles of shattered rigging und sea-wrack. 
Of these idylls, the most pathetic is perhaps the picture of the 
two old people living in the bourg of Eyguiéres, whose grandson 
in Paris, long absent from them, had asked the author to visit on 
his behalf. We heartily admire its true sentiment of parental 
and filial ties, which are still the strongest of social bonds 
wherever the traditions of old France are yet alive. If he had 
written nothing else, M. Daudet must have made his mark by 
these few pages of description. When half regretfully he shuts 
up his mill and starts on his kindly mission, we go with him 
along the white dusty roads, by the sun-scorched 
arid sides of which only the cicalas gave sign of life. All 
the world was in the fields, and in the village an 
ass, airing himself in the sun-flooded square, seemed the 
only inhabitant. The author had been told that the old folk 
of whom he was in search lived hard by the orphanage. But 
how to find the orphanage he knew not, until he spied a vener- 
able crone, spinning as she crouched in the shadow of her door 
Lifting her distaff as a fairy might her wand, she pointed out 
the way. No translation could give the charm of the descrip- 
tion of the long, cool, quiet passage, with rose-coloured walls, at 
the end of which glimmered in the sunlight a little garden 
dimly perceived through a light-coloured blind. Faded paint- 
ings of violins and flowers decorated the panels, which 
might have belonged to some old “ bailli” of Sedaine’s time. 
From an open door to the left came the tic-tac of the big 
clock, and a child’s voice reading in dame-school fashion, with a 
pause between each word. Quietly looking in, we see, with the 
writer, the dear old man sleeping in his arm-chair; rosy-cheeked, 
open-mouthed, with hands wrinkled to the finger-ends that rested 
on his knees; while the little girl, who read from a book bigger 
than herself the life of St. Irenzeus, kept the flies on the ceiling, 
the canaries in the cage, and all within hearing, in a sleepy 
trance. Only the broad band of light which fell straight and 
white between the closed shutters seemed awake, and to be full 
of living sparks and microscopic dances. 

We are half tempted to abate somewhat of our assertion that 
there is little gloom or sadness in this volume, when we read a 
second time the story of the blind artist, Bixiou. It is a 
reminiscence of the Paris streets, that hardly suits the 
Provencal atmosphere. Bixiou, the worn-out caricaturist, 
full of venom because of his failure to obtain a Govern- 
ment licence for selling tobacco, could never have been 
a guest at the mill. Yet the art of his presentation 
condones the pain of it. M. Daudet does not harrow his 
readers, in this, at least, of his works, by sordid details, or flatter 
the modern craving for what is horrible. He follows in these 
“letters” the traditions of French literature in its best period ; 
and, fortunately, French literature has authoritative traditions. 

We do not know why his translator has omitted some of the 
sketches, but the list of her subjects differs from that given both 
in the second and twelfth edition of the book. Possibly she may 
have thought it better to suppress the story of Pére Gaucher's 
elixir, but why was “ La Chevre de M. Séguin” left out? It 
was certainly difficult to render in English prose, but not more 
so than other stories valiantly attacked by the translator. 
“L’Arlesienne,” a glimpse of Provencal manners that it is a 
pity to put aside, is but badly replaced by ‘The Stars,” a 
shepherd’s story, of which we do not know the original, and, 
therefore, we cannot judge how far M. Daudet is responsible 
for its sentimentality. Meantime, the translator is certainly 
responsible for frequent carelessness, even in the mechanical 
labour of finding an equivalent word for the original when 
one exists. “Béte’” cannot be rendered by “ wrinkled.” 
“Coches,” on the Rhoéne, are not witches, but barges. 
“ Suisses 4 bedaines dorées” cannot be turned into “ guards 
with golden helmets,” with any respect for the author’s 
meaning. A. “quenouille” is something more than a wand, and 
the possessor of it when “ filant” is not “knitting.” A goat is 
not guilty of having a “wicked air,” if it has “Vair vif;” 
“maquis” are not “marshes.” These are but a few instances 
of the carelessness betrayed in every page, carelessness that 





should have been avoided, whatever the translator’s short- 
comings in other points. Of course she has been guilty of the 
common fault of using the English word which looks and 
sounds most like the French,—as, for instance “brave” is 
translated “ brave;” “gardien,” “guardian;’’ “ salut,” “salute.” 
But neither of these malpractices has so spoilt her trans- 
lation as the errors of meaning which occur sometimes 
in the same page with really good and graphic sentences not 
unworthy of the original. In the very first page, the Provencal 
picture is marred by turning “chénes-verts,” or ilexes, into 
“green oaks.” Danudet’s pines “ degringolent,” they do not 
“ stretch ” to the foot of the hill-side. To be lodged “ila belle 
étoile,”’ is not to be lodged “among the stars.” The old miller 
“ enragé pour son ¢tat ” is exactly the contrary of “always dis- 
contented with his lot.” “ Grimpant 4 pic” is not “ climbing up 
with a pick.” Ladies “qui se font de grandes reverences,” do 
something more than “ bow their heads.” 

Knowing the difficulty of the task, we hoped, as we turned 
each page of the translation, that fewer misprints of the most 
glaring sort and fewer instances of sheer laziness might occur ; 
but M. Daudet’s account of his visit to the poet Mistral is, per- 
haps, the most spoiled of his sketches, and it is in the latter half 
of the volume. ‘The traveller who meets, “de loin en loin, une 
charette de roulier avec sa bache ruisselante, une vieille encapu- 
chonnée dans sa mante feuille morte,des mules en tenue de gala, 
housse de sparterie bleue et blanche,” does not see “ once in a 
great way a peasant’s cart rolling by—an old one—covered with 
a dead-brown awning,” or mules with “ oil-cloth blankets, blue 
and white.” Mistral himself is not likened by M. Daudet toa 
Greek “ orator,” but to a Greek “ pitre,” or herdsman. The 
point of the quotation from Montaigne is lost by translating 
“en aiassez de pas un” by “ one is enough; without one other, 
that would be enough.” It were better to abstain from 
reading mistranslations of French, and turn to what in English 
literature best corresponds to French “esprit.” if we would 
really taste the charm of graceful wit, though in 
truth there is little of our modern literature equivalent in 
fascination to many a French book such as this of M. 
Daudet’s. We do not often unite the better realism which has 
been taught by our love of nature with the polished style which 
is still preserved and honoured in France among scholars who 
respect their language as a national language should be re- 
spected. 

It is the season when those who can, flock to the Provencal 
and Ligurian shores. If it be possible that English families 
should forsake their British modes of thought and standards 
of judgment, we commend to them these delightful Lettres, 
charming hints as they are of the indigenous life, of the com- 
plex materials that contribute to the beauty of the Riviera, and 
of the couches social and physical, which have been fostered by its 
nimble and aromatic air, its constant sunshine, and intense 
vitality. M. Daudet will prove to them a useful doctor; he will 
help the sterner temperaments of the north to unbend. His book 
will go far to cure the symptoms that are born of self-absorp- 
tion and despondency, if it persuade its readers to abandon 
themselves to true Proveneal influences, forgetful of pigeon- 
shooting, gambling, lawn-tennis, and all the weariness of 
watering-place society. 





MANITOBA.* 

Miss Firzcisson commences her agreeable narrative at the 
moment of embarking on board the good ship ‘ Manitoba,’ which 
was to carry her up Lake Huron to Saulte St. Marie, on the St. 
Mary River—the connecting link between Lakes Huron and 
Superior—and so by the Michigan Canal into Lake Superior 
After leaving Fort William and Thunder Bay, the monotony 
of the water journey up Lake Superior was broken by the 
excitement of the passage through the ice-fields into Duluth, 
a town lying quite at the western extremity of Lake Superior. 
At Duluth the steam-boat was exchanged for the Northern- 
Pacific Railway, which runs through a grand country, watered. 
by the St. Louis River and the infant Mississippi. A branch 
line carried the travellers across the prairie to Fisher’s Land- 
ing, on the Red Lake River, where boat was again taken down 
Red Lake River into the Red River of the North, past the fron- 
tier town of Pembina, of Louis Riel celebrity, and so on to 
Winnipeg, in British territory once more. 

Of Winnipeg—where Miss Fitzgibbon made a year’s stay— 


* A Trip to Manitoba. By Mary Fitzgibbon. London: Richard Bentley and Son. 
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one receives a very pleasant impression from this book. The 
prairie-city, with its mixed population of French Canadians, 
Indians, and half-breeds, with its prairie-rambles for summer, 
and its social gatherings, dances, theatricals, &c., in winter, 
affords matter for three pleasant chapters. Of the Icelandic 
colony at Gimli, sixty miles distant from Winnipeg—upon the 
lake of that name—we could have wished to hear more. Their 
industry notwithstanding, these interesting people do not make 
good colonists, owing chiefly to their lack of that stamina and 
adaptability to new conditions which are the first requisites of 
a good colonising race. In these respects they are far inferior 
to the inhabitants of the Mennonite settlement, which lies some 
twenty miles south-east of Winnipeg. 

It was only on leaving Winnipeg that the real hardships of 
the journey commenced, with the waggon-journey across country 
to the Lake of the Woods. The horrors of the “ corduroy road” — 
a road, that is to say, consisting of “round logs, loosely bound 
together and thrown down upon a marsh”—the perpetual 
sticking in the “muskeg,” and the miserable quarters which 
had to be put up with, are detailed in lively colours. To this 
tale of misery a pleasant contrast is afforded by the glowing 
account of the passage up the beautiful Lake of the Woods :— 

“ Floating almost due north, over the smooth waters of the bay, 

we were soon on the Lake of the Woods. The scenery is very lovely ; 
island follows island. Some seem but a pile of moss-covered stone, 
every crevice filled with ferns, blueberries, and wild juniper bushes ; 
others are great masses of rock, their perpendicular sides covered 
with curling-cariboo moss, and crowned with great pines; others, 
again, have shelving, sandy shores, covered with tangled vines and 
bright-hued wild-flowers.” 
A day’s steam through this beautiful scenery brought the 
travellers to Clearwater Bay, and after a night spent under 
canvas, their destination, upon the shores of Lake Deception, 
was reached on the following day. 

The four chapters in which is described the somewhat mono- 
tonous life in the engineer’s head-quarters upon the banks of 
Lake Deception are quite the most amusing in the book. The 
interest does not lie so much in the personal narrative—though 
that is enlivened by a fire, and a few other episodes—as in the 
glimpses we get of the hard, but vigorous and hearty, life of the 
population of these outposts of civilisation. 

The mixture of nationalities, by throwing the distinctive 
features of the various races into relief, gives occasion for many 
pleasant little touches of character-painting, of which Miss 
Fitzgibbon knows how to avail herself. The simplicity of the 
poor Swede, who will not accept gratuitous hospitality, and 
brings with him into the wilderness his high Scandinavian 
notions of probity and politeness; the adventures of the cook, 
nicknamed “ 7-10” by the men, from her great size, and her 
camp being at 7-10 station; and last, but not least, the char- 
acter of the old Irish gardener—* Governmint gardiner,” as he 
is called in camp—are all described in a pleasant and sympa- 
thetic spirit. Naturally enough, the Irish element receives its 
full share of appreciation from Miss Fitzgibbon, and we should 
have been sorry had it been otherwise. Old Cahill, the gar- 
dener, with his curious mixture of folly and wisdom, and his truly 
Trish faculty for blundering, could ill have been dispensed 
with. At one time he is caught in the act of carefully transplant- 
ing something from his hot-beds, which proves on investigation 
to be cress; at another time, having housed a skunk in the 
root-shed, he is with the greatest difficulty restrained from 
shooting this “fine prey,” in total oblivion of the unpleasant 
consequences that would ensue to the contents of the root- 
house. Being an Irishman, it is as much a matter of course 
that old Cahill should be the butt for all the practical jokers in 
camp as that he should himself be the best concoctor of a joke or 
story. The old man’s character is rendered interesting also by 
a tincture of that true pride which usually enters into the com- 
position of the simplest natures, as instanced in the following 
episode :— 

“The nayvies called him the forest-ranger, because he always took 
the gun with him when he went for the cows, and cach day as he 
passed the shanties on his way back empty-handed they chaffed him 
about his want of sport. One evening he returned as usual, apparently 
empty-handed ; but coming into the kitchen for the milk-pails, he 
produced from his pocket tive partridges and four pigeons. When I 
asked him why he did not carry them to show the men that he did 
shoot something sometimes, he gaye me a knowing look, and said, 
“Shure, I wouldn’t give them that satisfaction.’ ” 

Miss Fitzgibbon, however, while giving us such amusing little 
sketches as this, does not lose sight of the sterner side of the 
picture. But even the passages in which the miseries of life 


a 
on “ the line” are glanced at, present, on the whole, a more 
pleasing and cheerful picture than we should have looked for 
We hear, it is true, of the almost perpetual peril of life and 
limb to which the parties engaged in blasting with nitro. 
glycerine are exposed, and of the still more appalling risks run 
by the carriers engaged in transporting the fearful fluid on 
their backs over miles of the roughest road, knowing all the 
time that one false step may send them into eternity. But 
even this picture is relieved by the story of the poor fellow who, 
having been maimed and blinded from merely striking a rock 
upon which some nitro-glycerine had been spilt, was sent East 
with 10,000 dollars in his pocket, subscribed by his fellow. 
labourers. There can be no doubt that the strict enforcement 
of the laws prohibiting the importation of spirits has great 
influence in staving-off the worst miseries of such a life, Of 
the odd situations which sometimes result from this strict 
enforcement Miss Fitzgibbon gives anu amusing example. We 
shall only quote the finale. A man has been convicted of 
having some smuggled whiskey in his possession, and has been, 
after much delay, found guilty, and fined fifty dollars or a 
month in gaol. Now, the gaol is a hundred and odd miles off, 
and there are neither conveyances nor roads of any sort to take 
the man thither; so that his position is unassailable. “IfI 
had the money,” the man pleads, “I’d pay the fifty, and have 
done with it; but, not having it, I can’t do it. IfI am to go 
to gaol, all right,—take me ; but whoever heard of a man walk. 
ing there of his own accord?” and he whittled away at the 
stick in his hand, feeling that he was master of the situation, 
The climax of absurdity, however, is reached when the 
constable, whose zeal had been aroused by the prospect 
of receiving half the fine, voluntarily forfeits his share of 
the money, in order to get the man off his hands. Not. 
withstanding such occasional hitches as this, there can be 
no doubt of the beneficial action of the prohibitory laws among 
a population containing so large a native Indian element, and 
so little amenable to police of any kind. Of the Indian popu- 
lation, Miss Fitzgibbon has little but good to tell. One is, 
perhaps, too apt to regard the advance of civilisation in America 
as entailing the virtual extinction of the natives. That this 
must, in a great degree, be the case, is unfortunately too true; 
but still, it is cheering to read such a description as that which 
Miss Fitzgibbon gives us of the Indian attendant, Youal Car- 
ritre. The infusion, too, of Indian blood among the early 
settlers in Winnipeg, appears to have resulted in a fine and 
dignified type of men and women. Indeed, the old Hudson 
Bay Company aristocracy of Winnipeg, pride themselves as 
much upon their Indian as upon their European descent. Of 
the kindness shown by the Indians to their animals, their 
shrewdness in making bargains, and their dignified self-respect, 
the reader of Miss Fitzgibbon’s book will find many interesting 
particulars. 

The account of the navvy’s Sunday, in the absence both of 
drinking and gaming, is also amusing. It is curious to read 
how ineradicable personal vanity seems to be, how, even under 
the stress of their life of toil, some of the navvies may be 
seen “standing before a small looking-glass hung against a 
tree, performing their toilets with immense satisfaction.” There 
is something supremely ridiculous in this careful attention to 
personal appearance under such circumstances—in this strug- 
gling relic of the foppish instinct, which seems to be no more 
motived by any thought of making an impression upon others 
than the bird is influenced by any such motives when it preens 
its feathers. Only the other day the writer was much amused 
at the spectacle of a poor tatterdemalion of particularly 
hideous appearance, peering and grinning at himself for five 
minutes together in a mirror facing the street from an uphol- 
sterer’s shop. It was quite refreshing to sce his interested 
and admiring self-contemplation, carried on in utter disregard 
of the jeers of two small boys. It would be a curious specu- 
lation how far the spread of the looking-glass, which we take 
to be comparatively modern, is answerable for that tendency to 
self-inspection, inward as well as outward, for which our 
generation is so remarkable. With Miss Fitzgibbon’s experi 
ences upon her return journey we shall leave the reader to 
make acquaintance for himself. We will only say here that, 
if not quite so amusiug, this part of the book contains more of 
incident and of adventure than the earlier chapters, and that it 
gives us a high opinion of the energy and powers of endurance 
possessed by the ladies of the party. 





There are soine passages descriptive of natural scenery scat- 
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ceili 
tered through the volume, and strange to say, we have found 
them too, few rather than too numerous. Some of these pas- 
sages, notably that in which an evening scene in Winnipeg is 
described, merit high praise. It is, we think, these passages, 
and the humorous touches of character which we have already 
dwelt upon, that give Miss Fitzgibbon’s book its chief attrac- 
tions, and make us feel, on laying it down, that the hour or two 
spent in its perusal have been passed in thoroughly agreeable 
company. 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF SISTER DORA.* 
Miss Rispate’s Personal Reminiscences of Sisier Dora are not 
likely to alter materially the view taken of Miss Pattison’s 
character by those who have read Miss Lonsdale’s biography. 
In a preface by another hand, we are told that “the writer of 
the following Reminiscences, in common with many who knew 
and loved Sister Dora, has read with pain much that has been 
written concerning her;” and while she credits the various 
writers with a “desire to do her justice,” she considers they 
have “lacked that intimate knowledge of her personal qualities, 
and that acquaintance with her early inclination to the life 
she chose, which would have enabled them rightly to appreciate 
her self-sacrificing career.” The criticisms with which Miss 
Risdale specially quarrels come practically to three. She objects 
to its being supposed that restlessness and ambition had any 
part in leading Sister Dora “ to consecrate herself to the service 
of suffering humanity,” and disapproves of its being said that 
“it must early have been evident that Sister Dora would not 
submit to the quiet domestic life of an ordinary woman.” 
Secondly, she finds fault with a critic who remarks that “ pro- 
bably a happy marriage would have easily transformed her into 
a faithful wife, a devoted mother, and the ‘ Lady Bountiful’ of 
her district.” Finally, she questions what she considers to be 
the “needless reflection cast on the training by which Sister 
Dora was practically fitted for her work.” 

It is, however, difficult to see why Miss Risdale objects to the 
first two considerations. We gather from her little pamphlet that 
she is anxious that “a direct call” from God, which Sister Dora 
realised more and more as time went on, should be recognised 
by those who read her life as taking the place of the 
more ordinary leadings that induce people to undertake 
great work. But surely Miss Risdale need not be jealous of 
allowing God to work through the laws of human nature. For 
any one to have a strong desire to devote his life to good 
works is in itself a call from God, and it is by no means neces- 
sary to exclude the lower feclings of restlessness in an uncon- 
genial life, or ambition to be doing something more directly useful 
to “ suffering humanity.’ The more “ a direct call” can be shown 
to develope itself naturally through the leadings of character, 
the safer it probably is from anything like self-will; while 
atthe same time, it may equally have sprung from the direct 
intention of God. The very feelings of ambition and restlessness 
that she finds fault with, may be needed to predispose the mind 
towards the greater steps, and it is hard to see by what means 
Miss Risdale would have had it brought home to Sister Dora 
that her calling was to be something different from the quiet life 
at home which, it is perfectly true, “became more and more dis- 
tasteful to her.” What took the form of ambition and restlessness 
in earlier years developed as life went on into that spirit of self- 
sacrifice and devotion to her cause for which Sister Dora is so 
eminently remarkable; in the earlier period these lower motives 
may have been essential to enable Sister Dora to break away 
from home-life, and those ties that make it more difficult for 
women than for men to live an exceptional life. It is open, of 
course, for Miss Risdale to question the wisdom and prudence 
of the early steps taken by Sister Dora, though this she does 
not attempt to do; but, unless she is willing to question Sister 
Dora’s action, she may well be content to accept what appears 
at first sight to be self-will and ambition as the natural leadings 
towards the higher ideal. 

The second remark Miss Risdale criticises is that Sister Dora 
should have had within her the capabilities of making a devoted 
wife and mother. She does not question the fact, but she appar- 
ently objects to its being said. We gather that she supposes it 
to imply that Sister Dora might, after all, have been much like 
other devoted women. Possibly it may imply this, but if so, the 
implication is a very innocent one. It is not the question of 

what Sister Dora might have been in different circumstances 
that is important, it is what she was. We quite grant that 








* Personal Reminiscences of Sister Dova. By Ellen M. M. Risdale, London: Smart 
and Allen, Walsall: J. and W. Griffia. 1839. 





Sister Dora was called to a special work; we may even go so far 
as to be glad, with Miss Risdale, that “God did not make this 
noble Christian worker ‘a happy wife;’” still, the fact remains 
that she might have made a good wife, and it in no way inter- 
feres with the beauty of her character, or the reality of her 
special work. Miss Risdale apparently forgets that Sister Dora 
herself did at one time seriously contemplate marriage. 

There is yet the third point of special training, but this opens 
up so large a question as to the wisdom of the ordinary modes of 
management to be found in English Sisterhoods, that we have 
no intention of discussing it. It is also one on which it is impos- 
sible that all those interested in Sister Dora’s life can be expected 
to be agreed. What will be considered by many as legitimate 
and even needful training for the life of varied usefulness to 
which “ Sisters” are called, will be looked upon by others as 
needlessly “painful,’’ and consequently degrading, and each 
community in turn may be liable to its rules being severely 
criticised by the friends of those who have not succeeded in 
getting on with it. It is also well for Miss Risdale to remember 
that it is through Sister Dora that we have learnt the particulars 
of the management of the Coatham Sisterhood, and that a breach 
of a more or less distinct kind arose between them. We have 
no wish or intention to judge either side. In a matter like this 
it is impossible but that offences should arise, and that very possi- 
bly with little real blame attaching to either party; but in laying 
the matter before her readers, Miss Risdale must bear in mind 
that the defence of the one necessarily implies blame to the 
other, and that in this case the two horns of the dilemma are 
the respective merits or demerits of the Coatham Sisters and of 
Sister Dora herself. 

It now remains to consider the fresh light that Miss Risdale 
hopes to throw upon the life and character of Sister Dora, but 
this fresh light does not amount to much. In the “author’s 
preface” she says:—‘ It has been my aim simply to pourtray 
Sister Dora as she appeared to me, without commenting upon 
or attempting to explain her character or actions.” She then 
gives some pleasant personal reminiscences, a few anecdotes— 
one or two of which we have had before in other sketches—and 
a few letters, addressed to members of the author’s own family. 
At the same time, Miss Risdale tells us that her acquaintance 
with Sister Dora “ dates only from the month of March, 1876,” 
and Sister Dora died in 1878. The acquaintance is, therefore, 
one of little more than two years’ duration, and although Miss 
Risdale evidently made good use of time and opportunities, 
it is hardly to be expected that she should in that short period 
have come to know Sister Dora so well as to be able to throw 
much new light upon her character. The letters she gives 
are charming in themselves, and such as the intimate friends 
of Sister Dora may well be pleased to possess, but for this 
very reason they do not furnish much material for passing any 
special judgment on the writer’s character. Some of them 
describe her hospital life, while some are more distinctly 
addressed to the needs of her correspondents. One is especially 
interesting, as giving a very graphic account of the Church Mis- 
sion held in Walsall in 1876, in which Sister Dora took an 
active part, and all are permeated with the spirit of genuine 
religion which more and more showed itself as years rolled on. 
Still, though we are somewhat unwilling to say it, we are not sure 
that to publish letters of such a distinctly religious type is the 
way to bring home this element in Sister Dora’s character most 
pleasantly to the public. In publishing such letters, Miss Risdale 
must remember that the form that religion takes in different char- 
acters is very varied, and that the way in which certain natures 
express themselves in letters is not always that which will appear 
most happily to natures of a different cast. It is necessary to know 
a character personally, to appreciate readily the special way 
in which religion takes hold of it, or to understand how by such 
a character it could be expressed in no other way. What will 
appeal strongly to the sympathy of personal friends sometimes 
tends to jar upon an outside and not wholly sympathetic public. 
On one point, however, Miss Risdale has added, and added 
pleasantly, to our knowledge of Sister Dora. We have had 
occasion to notice what Miss Lonsdale has said with regard 
to her relations with her family in early days. And 
certainly the account which Sister Dora herself gives Miss 
Risdale of the spirit in which her family received her back, 
after her wilful breach of family discipline, leaves us with a 
different and far pleasanter impression of the home-life of 
Sister Dora. This is, however, the only point on which we 
see reason te alter an opinion formed after careful con- 
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sideration of both what had already been said of Sister 
Dora, and what had been left unsaid. The faults that were 
apparent throughout her life were those inseparable from 
the great qualities for which she was remarkable, and 
although this or that particular story is open to a different 
construction, Sister Dora’s character, as shown by the 
Personal Reminiscences of Miss Risdale, appears substantially 
in the same light as it does when drawn much more fully and 
after a longer acquaintance by Miss Lonsdale. It is, we think, 
with the opinion formed of her character by readers, rather than 
with the descriptions of it by writers, that Miss Risdale really 
quarrels. It would be wise, however, to bear in mind that a 
sketch that concealed and did not boldly state all that told 
against the perfection of Sister Dora would not have been a 
true sketch ; nor would it have helped the reputation of Sister 
Dora herself, since those interested in her would have been led 
to paint for themselves, possibly in no very sympathetic spirit, 
the flaws that are necessarily found in all human nature, how- 
ever noble. 


AN ENGLISH SQUIRE.* 
We have some hesitation in recommending this novel to our 
readers. We can easily conceive that it willstrike a good many 
of them as a little dull, a little fine-drawn, and a little un- 
natural. Miss Coleridge—we assume that the author is a 
lady—whose other works we unfortunately do not know, is 
not a Scott or George Eliot, has not the power of thoroughly 
absorbing us in her story, and still less the power of making 
her personages as real to us as any living beings. She can only 
describe, not create, characters, tell her story cleverly, and do 
something else, which we will discuss presently, and which may 
not interest everybody as it has interested us. A critic, how- 
ever, must state the impression made on his own mind; and to 
us, An English Squire seems a piece of very difficult and 
interesting intellectual work, exceedingly well done. The 
novelist’s idea has been to describe an Anglo-Spaniard, 
bred till manhood in Spain, who finds himself placed in 
the position of an ordinary wealthy English squire, and to 
relate how, in that position, he failed and succeeded. We all 
know how the regular hack-writer who “ knows” Spain would 
have treated such a theme, what grotesque mistakes his hero 
would have made, how he would have shivered in the cold, and 
blundered about customs, and cooked his eatables with garlic, 
and gone out serenading, and, in short, conducted himself as 
the grotesque hero of a chilly opera. He would have per- 
petually used Spanish words, and quoted Spanish proverbs at 
wrong times, and muttered Spanish oaths, and declaimed about 
the superiority of Spain, till his readers were sick of his presence 
onthe paper, There is no trace of all that in this book. The 
author’s effort has been to depict the internal, not the external 
difficulties of the Anglo-Spaniard, the differences of thought, 
impulse, habit of mind, almost of nature, implanted by his 
education, which would make the son of an English squire 
bred wholly in Spain by Spanish relatives, unable to play his 
English part. ‘The radical differences of the two national 
characters, as seen not among the people, but among culti- 
vated gentlemen, make the plot of the book, and, are described 
with curious subtlety and self-restraint, as of a mind full 
of knowledge which it nevertheless withholds. The son 
of the first wife of George Lester, a rich English squire, 
by a Spanish wife who died early, but left behind in Spain 
and almost forgotten by his father, Alvar Lester is still the 
heir of entail, and is at last summoned by his father to take up his 
position in the house and estates. There is a second family, the 
eldest of whom, Cheriton Lester, has been always treated as heir, 
and the reader expects a scene of rather vulgar jealousy. It is 
not so, however; Cheriton is gentleman and Christian, and has 
prompted the summons to the eldest son; and Alvar, though in 
a calm, proud way, he detests his father, who, as he conceives, 
has wilfully neglected him, has a kindly feeling for Cheriton, 
which developes into an affection almost pathetic in its depth 
and trustfulness. He tries hard to be English, holding that to 
be his métier, and in Spain, indeed, is known as the “ English- 
man ;” but the Spanish education has affected all his ideas, and 
modes of thought, and even his nature. He speechifies, greatly 
to the disgust of his younger brother and sister; he has an 
inherent antipathy to the English roughness and the English 
habit of making needless physical exertions—make no mistake, 
he is gentleman and brave mau throughout—and on great 
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subjects his thoughts are radically different. He is always 
wanting “to be himself ”—that is, to act without the English 
internal restraint from the sense of duty towards others—andq 
even when he accepts an “ English way,” does it out of courtesy 
not conviction. He cannot understand English feeling about 
animals, and kicks a dog for biting him with a roughness which 
throws the household into a fever of indignation, though they 
perceive that the impulse is not brutality, but lack of self. 
restraint. It is the custom of the house to have family 
prayers at night, and Alvar kneels with the rest, but on retirin 
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to smoke with Cheriton, after the unaccustomed ceremony, he 
says :— 

“* My father is then, a member of the clerical party ?—‘T don't 

think I quite understand you,’ said Cherry.—‘ Your prayers—he is 
religious ?’—‘ Oh, most people have prayers—I don’t think we're 
more particular than others. My father and Mr. Ellesmere, our 
rector, are friends, naturally,’ said Cherry, feeling it very difficult to 
explain himself.—‘ My grandfather’ (in Spain), said Alvar, ‘ig jp. 
different.’—‘ But—you’re a Protestant, aren’t you ?’—‘Oh, yes, [ 
have been so instructed. But I do not interest myself in the sub. 
ject.’ Cheriton had heard many odd things at Oxford said about 
religion, but never anything to equal the naiveté of this avowal. He 
was quite unprepared with a reply, and Alvar went on,—‘I shall of 
course conform. I am notan infidel ; but I leave those things to your 
—clergy, do you not call them ?’”’ 
The education has done its full work, and, gallant gentleman 
as he is, it is not in Alvar to understand that religion is per- 
sonal, and unconnected with party; that duty is of supreme 
obligation, or that he should even try, however slightly, to be 
anything but himself. Cheriton perceived the failure, not 
without a certain shame, for to him Alvar, not moved by any 
sense of right at all, but by a personal affection, was the most 
devoted of friends :— 

“Why should not Alvar’s gentleness, honour, and courtesy, his 
undoubted power of setting himself aside, make him as valuable a 
member of society as industry, integrity, and regard for those about 
him had made of his father? It was his misfortune, not his fault, 
that he was a square man in a round hole; and what could Cherry 
do but try to round off a few angles or poke a few corners for 
them to stick into? Was it prejudice and unworthy jealousy that 
made him unable to accept this view, or was there something in 
Nettie’s vehement disapproval, bowever unkindly and arrogantly it 
was expressed? If Alvar chose, he could make a very good Squire 
Lester. Yes, if—there was the question. The English Lesters 
sometimes did right, and sometimes—some of them very often—did 
wrong; but they one and all recognised that doing right was the 
business of their lives, and that if they did wrong they must repent 
and suffer. They certainly believed that ‘conduct is nine-tenths of 
life,’ in other words, that they must ‘do their duty in that state of 
life to which they were called.’ But in Alvar this motive seemed 
almost non-existent. He did not care about his own duty or other 
people’s. Only such a sense, or the strong influence of the religion 
from which in the main it sprang, or a sort of enthusiasm equally 
foreign to him, could have roused an indolent nature to the supreme 
effort of altering his whole way of living, of caring for subjects 
hitherto indifferent to him—in short, of changing his entire self. No 
doubt, Alvar would think something due to his position, and some- 
thing more to please Cheriton, but he would not regard shortcomings 
as of any consequence ; in short, it was not that Alvar’s principles 
were different from theirs, but that as motives of action he had not 
got any; not that he had Spanish instead of English notions of 
property, politics, or religion, but that he did not care to entertain 
uuy notions at all. Cheriton understood enough now of the shifting 
scenes of Spanish life to understand that this might be their effect 
on an outsider, who saw many different schemes of life all produce an 
equally bad effect on society.” 

His father asks Alvar to marry, and suggests a fitting young 
lady ; and Alvar, considering that his father is within his right, 
makes love and proposes in rather stately fashion, but still in an 
attractive one, and is accepted, but all the while is acting rather 
on his notion of what is convenable for one in his position than 
on any true affection. And when he comes into his estate, he 
cannot understand the invisible bonds to which the Englishman 
yields, first lets everything drift, then selects his people without 
regard to their village history; then, when he finds himself 
disliked, insists too much on obedience; and finally, flogs with 
his cane a young stable-boy for sauciness which an Englishman 
would have met with a laugh or a frown; and then, when the 
boy is falsely accused of firing a rick in revenge, refuses, in 
a fit of wild pride and self-will, to tender the evidence which 
would clear him. The boy is cleared, and nothing happens; 
but the boy’s friends naturally, though falsely, suspect 
Alvar of a malice of which he is entirely guiltless, his real 
and Spanish feeling being that the lad was, in a quite 
natural way, seeking a just revenge. He has no wish to 
oppress, and no idea that he is oppressing, but wants to 
be master, merely because he is a gentleman and those around 
him are dependents. Naturally, he is hated intensely, and 
fine fellow though in many respects he is, it seems to all 
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ground him, and to the reader, that he can never be the 
English Squire. He never can be that, and we had almost 
decided, as we read the book, he can never be tolerated in an 
English county either; but that is a mistake. Alvar will be 
Alvar tothe end; but there is another side to him, the Spanish, 
though not the English geutleman, and there is one permanent 
link between the Englishman and the Spaniard, of which the 
author adroitly avails herself. In a single chapter the cloud of 
suspicion, and dislike, and even hatred for the foreigner, is 
swept away in a moment, by the most natural of incidents, 
which we shall not spoil the story by revealing. Whether Miss 
Coleridge knows Spain or not, as she seems to us to do, she 
knows her own countrymen well, and her rescue of Alvar from 
his slough of unpopularity is a triumph of cleverness. 

There is little else in the story, though it is clearly written 
and very natural; but readers weary of many novels may read 
it through, always following the development of Alvar, which, of 
course, we have very thinly sketched, with a definite intellectual 
pleasure. It is so very different from the kind of work one ex- 

ects in a novel of the second grade, and the insight into a very 
difficult class of a very difficult nationalty is so much deeper 
than it is usual to obtain. 





HORACE’S ODES.* 

Tas volume, Mr. Cooper tells us, “aims at illustrating the 
influence of Horace upon three centuries of English poets and 
scholars.” No writer of a later date than Leigh Hunt is 
represented in it. Horace undoubtedly has been, and is, the 
most popular of the Latin poets, and his influence on English 
poets, and scholars too, as far as they were poets, has been so 
extensive that, as the preface, quoting the late Lord Lytton, 
says, “ There is scarcely a man of letters who has not at one 
time or other translated or imitated some of the Odes.” But 
there the influence of the Roman poet has stopped. It has 
been strong as a charm to please men’s minds, but 
nothing as a power to move them. English poets have 
written abundant imitations and translations of Horace, 
but in English poetry there is no sign of him. Every 
educated man is an admirer of the Odes, but it is likely that 
no one ever found in them an idea that was new to him. 
Thoughts and sentiments which are the common property of 
most men are there. Horace can feel a comfortable glow of 
patriotism ; he can feel gratitude to those friends who need no 
return but gratitude ; he can be in love often, and often recover 
from it. So can most of us. And Horace can express such 
things in poetry such as no one else can write. 

Greater poets have done greater work, but none, perhaps, has 
ever done so perfectly all that he intended to do. If Horace 
tells over again a mythological tale, or if he laments the decline 
of morality among his countrymen, or if he invites his mistress 
to his Sabine villa, or if he compliments Maecenas, it is done per- 
fectly. But that is the best we can say of it. If he does not 
feel strongly, he says what he feels with complete grace, and 
with strength exactly sufficing. When he chooses any grand 
theme, and lacks the grand perception of it which a higher poet 
would have had, then with him hyperbole does not seem false, 
—it is his way of getting’at the height of his subject. If his 
theme is a little one, he feels it all, and writes on it as no other 
poet could. 

Thus, for every one, Horace has his charm; for poets, that he 
is so perfect a poet; for others, that he is a poet they can per- 
fectly understand. This universal appreciation has found its 
expression in innumerable translations and imitations. The 
Odes, especially, have been a great deal imitated and translated 
by poets, but much more by men who were not quite poets. 
These, delighted with the perfect expression of their own best 
ideas, and gratified and surprised, perhaps, to find them poetry, 
have done their best to honour themselves by reproducing it in 
their own language. But with what success? As Horace 
founds his claim ‘to a monument more enduring than bronze 
on having been the first to make Latin run in the Greek lyric 
metres, so the Englishman who shall succeed in turning Horace 
into English which has the flow of the Latin will come near to 
ranking as a second Horace. 

We have, in this volume, Surrey, Dryden, Cowley, Milton, 
Ben Jonson, Herrick, Congreve, and Cowper, and on a lower 
platform, Sir William Temple, Addison, Sir Richard Fanshawe, 
andr many others. The poets have succeeded worst. In Dryden’s 
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translations, Horace is hidden by Dryden, in Cowley’s by 
Cowley, in Herrick’s by Herrick. In translations by less emi- 
nent names there may, indeed, be less of Horace, but, as there 
is nothing else, what there is shows. Take, for example, 
Dryden’s paraphrase of Ode ix., Book I.; whose poetry is 
this ?— 
“ Behold yon mountain’s hoary height, 
Made higher with new mounts of snow ; 
Again, behold the winter weight 
Oppress the labouring woods below, 
And streams with icy fetters bound 
Benumb’d and cramp’d to solid ground.”’ 
Any one would know this for Dryden, but who would guess it 
was Horace? Compare these with four lines from Addison’s 
rendering of Ode iii., Book III. :— 
“ Should the whole frame of Nature round him break, 
In ruin and confusion hurl’d, 
He, unconcern’d, would hear the mighty crack, 
And stand secure amidst a falling world.” 
Addison, like Dryden, bus not aimed at being literal. Each 
has expanded his ode to double the length of the original. 
But Dryden has expanded Horace’s ode to make it Dryden’s, 
Addison to make it simply English. The last four lines are 
thus put into two by Professor Conington :— 
“ Should Nature’s pillar’d frame give way, 
The wreck would strike one fearless head.” 
Two lines of English for two of Horace. They have, indeed, 
the outward form of the condensation of Horace, but Addi- 
son’s four lines have more of the force which is the result of 
condensation in the original. And it may be said generally 
that the old translators, though they show less skill than has 
been shown since, in choosing English metres that bear some 
correspondence to the metres of Horace, and in the delicate 
rendering of his delicate turns of expression, yet their transla- 
tions are more like Horace, because, if they have less of his art, 
they have more of his spirit. They are not infrequently, how- 
ever, superior in every quality to the best modern translations. 
Compare Ode xi., Book III.,as rendered by Professor Conington 
and Sir Richard Fanshawe. Professor Conington concludes 
the ode thus :— 
“Go; speed your flight o’er land and wave, 
While Night and Venus shield you; go, 
Be blest ; and on my tomb engrave 
This tale of woe.” 
Fanshawe writes :— 
“ By land or sea take thou thy flight, 
Cover’d with wings of Love and Night, 
Go, go, and write, when thou art safe, 
My epitaph.” 
Here the old translator is much more like the original in details 
than the best of the modern translators. The rhythm is better 
conveyed, and the whole ode is rendered with as much exactness. 
In grace, force, and freedom Sir Richard Fanshawe surpasses 
them all. Taste is the predominant merit in these old trans- 
lators of Horace, and taste is precisely what is most required 
for the work. If Horace’s words, “ Difficile est proprie com- 
munia dicere,” were more considered by modern translators of 
the Odes, perhaps there would be fewer cases of that which is 
easy reading being translated into language which is only easy 
writing, and jaunty English would be held to be rather a parody 
than a translation of light Latin. 

It was Horace’s taste which enabled him to write so many 
odes from which you cannot pick out the best and the second- 
best, because all are best. No one, while reading Horace, can 
wish for anything better. To be a poet is enough;— 

*Quodsi me lyricis vatibus inseris, 
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Sublimi feriam sidera vertice ! 
The first part of Mr. Cooper’s volume consists of translations, 
the second of imitations and parodies. In the imitations, of 
course, the poets exhibit best their own quality. Especially 
worth noting is one by Herrick, and Marvell's “ Ode to Crom- 
well;” and two by Chatterton, who had this advantage over the 
others, that he did not know Latin. 'There are very few good 
parodies of the Odes, though there are plenty of witty imita- 
tions. Among these, some of the best are those of James and 
Horace Smith. 


FLOWER O’ THE BROOM.* 
THERE are so many different styles of novel, each one of which 
finds a class of readers who greatly prefer it to any other style, 
that the reviewer feels a certain hesitation about recommending 
the public to procure or abstain from procuring any given 
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novel, on account of his absolute ignorance of the individual 
taste of whoever may seek his guidance on the subject. Let us 
enumerate a few of these styles. There is the severe novel, 
which is in reality an essay, sermon, or abstruse argument on 
behalf of some pet theory, disguised under a veil of fiction to 
make it go down—like the jam-covered pill of childhood—and 
which requires that whoever would read it shall (metaphorically) 
take off his coat and tie a wet towel round his head. There is 
the thrilling novel, which whirls its reader from incident to inci- 
dent at express pace, and tears in a sort of steeplechase over the 
hedges and ditches that bound the fields of every-day life and 
probability. ‘There is the intricate novel, which depends for its 
interest on the unravelling of a much-involved plot, twists and 
turns in every conceivable direction, interposes skilfully-con- 
trived barriers on whatever side the reader feels convinced that 
the dénouement must lie, so that he finds himself perpetually 
brought to a stand-still in a blind alley when he fondly imagined 
that he was progressing along a main road, and finally shows 
the exit from the labyrinth to be where no one had ever sus- 
pected the existence of any passage at all. There is the light 
novel, which is a pleasant and agreeable relaxation from work, 
which taxes the reader’s care and thought not at all, and which 
contains neither profound moralisings, mysteries, nor sensations. 
There is the utterly trashy novel, which appears to have no 
other raison d’étre than to supply food for speculation as to 
what hidden charm the publishers can possibly have found 
in it to induce them to bring it out. Such classifications 
might be multiplied largely, but we think the majority of 
novels may be included in one or other of the foregoing 
divisions ; and we should place the book before us under the 
head of the light novel. It is very readable and pleasant, 
entertaining enough to carry along the attention easily, and 
well adapted for those who are not hungering after strong, 
heavy, or unwholesome food. Very original it is not. Most of 
the characters are adaptations and modifications of figures that 
have already appeared on other boards; and about one of the 
heroines, Elizabeth, there is a faint and far-away sovpeon of 
that friend of infancy—Cinderella; but the dresses and parts 
of the actors are sufficiently altered to make them hardly 
recognisable as old acquaintances, and far be it from us to com- 
plain of being shown a fresh embodiment of the idea contained 
in the venerable and classical story of Cinderella! 

In Flower o’ the Broom, there are many characters; but the 
most important feature of the book is the contrast it affords 
between two women of perfectly opposite dispositions, both of 
whom have a strong influence over the hero, Brooke Grenvil. 
The one woman, Elizabeth, is loving, self-denying, hard-working, 
given up wholly to duty, and one who finds no pleasure in any- 
thing else, devoted to her troublesome little half-brothers and 
sisters, and who, when away from them, discovers that “ every 
fibre of her heart ached for the children’s banished presence, for 
Dolly’s sweet lost face, and Bobby's fond clinging arms; for the 
old full life, the laughter and the tears, the perpetual appeals to 
set crooked things straight, to mete out justice amongst the fry 
with even hand.” ‘The other woman, Narcissa, is indolent, 
selfish, cold, and luxurious, with no thought of anything 
beyond the passing gratification of the moment, and 
lives in that chronic state of apathy and boredom which 
must evidently result from a constant craving after ex- 
citement, and inability ‘to take any delight or interest in 
nature ; for be it observed, by the way, that that condition of 
mind is a most common and fatal source of enn’, and that the 
exact reverse of it will cause the apparently dullest and most 
humdrum existence to be full of joy,—the desert to“ rejoice and 
blossom asthe rose.” The hero is the only son of the squire of the 
parish where Mr. Devereux, Elizabeth's stepfather, is vicar, and is 
the typical young English country gentleman, not too clever, but 
frank, affectionate, warm-hearted, honourable, athletic, great at 
all field-sports, and wishing for nothing better than the home 
and position that belong to him. Unfortunately he is better 
off for ancestors than money, and it has therefore always been 
regarded as an established fact that he will have to marry some 
one with money enough to pay off the mortgages with which 
his father has burdened the property heavily. Having lived 
close to Elizabeth all his life, they are on almost brother-and-sister 
terms of intimacy, and though he is not in love with her, yet he 
thoroughly likes, trusts, and respects her, regarding her as a 
person by whose opinion he may safely be guided, and as being 
in a sort of way his conscience-keeper. Moved by these senti- 
ments, he feels one day suddenly prompted to make her an 
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offer, which she refuses, because—though fond of him—ghe hag 
never thought of him as a possible lover, for she knows herself 
to be penniless and a social nobody, and is quite impressed with 
the imperative necessity of his marrying an heiress. Neither 
party having been consciously in love, this little episode seems 
in nowise-to alter their relations to each other, and a day or go 
afterwards he falls an easy victim to the charms of Narcisga, 
the heartless flirt and beauty, who lives with her grandmother, 
Lady Bonham—a rich, worldly, old lady, on whom she ig 
entirely dependent, and who has set her heart on the girl’s mar. 
riage with Brooke—in which event Lady Bonham will supply 
her with a fortune sufficient to free his estate from its encum. 
brances. Narcissa has a strange power of fascination for every 
man who comes near her, and has no particular objection to 
gratify her grandmother by captivating Brooke, though she 
does not care one scrap about him. What approach to heart 
she ever had to bestow—if any there was—is already given to 
her cousin Tony ; but as her grandmother strongly opposes that 
match, she makes believe to have given up all thoughts of it, and 
keeps Brooke openly and Tony privately dangling at her heels 
till Lady Bonham’s death. When the will informs her that she 
will have nothing in case of marrying Tony, and a large sumif 
she marries Brooke, she quickly makes up her mind to drop 
the former and accept the latter; and then makes Brooke's 
life unhappy with her absolute indifference to him, and 
her unquenchable thirst for the admiration of other people, 
After keeping him for three years in Paris, she gets 
into a scrape which disenchants him, and necessitates 
their leaving that town, and they then—to her disgust and his 
joy—return to live at his beloved home. Here he again falls 
under the influence of Elizabeth, and for subsequent events, as 
well as for the purpose of putting flesh on the bones of the 
skeleton of the story we have given, we refer our readers to the 
book itself, and believe they will thank us for doing so. 

In Narcissa, Lady Bonham, and Elizabeth’s mother—Mrs. 
Devereux—we have studies of utter selfishness in three people 
of different ages and circumstances; but is it not rather unfair 
to make all the selfish characters female? In real life, the 
balance of selfishness mostly lies the other way, not so much 
from any special merit of the women, as from their lack of 
opportunity; for as the majority of them are inclined 
to be somewhat helpless, and dependent on men as bread- 
winners and protectors in emergencies requiring physical 
strength, it naturally follows that the latter have far the 
greater power of being selfish. Perhaps it is to make amends 
for this injustice to the female sex that the author has made 
Elizabeth a paragon who is almost too perfect and faultless to be 
possible. In the descriptions of Narcissa there is too much about 
supple loveliness, sinuous curves, serpentine movements, ke, 
and her snakiness is expatiated upon to a needless extent. It is 
enough to put a strongly-marked characteristic clearly before the 
reader once, or at most twice, without continually recurring to 
it till it becomes wearisome to him. ‘Two things we must 
especially protest against. First, there was not the slightest 
occasion to kill Dolly,—and as she was a dear child, and one 
whom we could have taken to our heart, we look upon her death 
as a most wanton harrowing of our feelings. And secondly, 
an overdose of narcotics has become such a_ hackneyed 
expedient. for disposing of any one who has to be got rid 
of, that we think no novelist with any proper self- 
respect ought to have recourse to it, till it has had time 
to go out of fashion and be forgotten again. Of course, death 
usually has todo the part of the policeman, who is called in to 
say “ Move on” to awkwardly-placed characters who are ob- 
structing the way of their betters; but some pains should be 
taken not to introduce him in just the same guise as every one 
else does. 

We think that the author has the power of doing even better 
things than this book, if she (for we feel no doubt as to the 
writer’s sex, although it is not indicated on the title-page) will 
shake herself free from the impressions produced by the crea- 
tions of other novelists, and soar on the pinions of her own 
imagination,—in which quality we should say that she is not 
deficient. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The Expositor for February contains a very interesting paper, by 
Rev. Samuel Cox, the editor, on the First Psalm, discussing the proba- 
bility that Solomon prefixed it as a kind of dedicatory psalm to 
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the Psalms of his father, which he was collecting and editing; a 
paper, by Professor Plumptre, on “ Assyrian and Babylonian Inscrip- 
tions, in their Bearing on the Old Testament,” which will be found 
clear and attractive; a continuation, by Dr. Matheson, of his paper 
on the “ Historical Christ of St. Paul,” and one by Professor Robert- 
gon Smith, on “Christ and the Angels;” Mr. Butt’s second paper 
on the “Corinthian Sadducees,” and a more general article by 
Mr. Home, on “ Morality and Religion.” It is a good number; and 
Dr, Matheson’s series will be one of permanent value. 

Greek Wit. By F. A. Paley, M.A. (Bell and Sons.)—Most readers 
will, we fear, pronounce Greek wit to have been but a poor affair ; 
nor will they be satisfied with Mr. Paley’s explanation that we admire 
wit, while we laugh at “fun and humour.” The distinction between 
the things is real, though it cannot be sharply defined. Perhaps Mr. 
Paley has been a little too strict in keeping his selection clear from 
all that savours of farce, rather than of comedy. Aristophanes gives 
us many a hearty laugh; so does Lucian ; so even does our old friend 
the SxoAacrixds, whose sayings and doings, as recorded by Hierocles, 
used to be employed to tempt onward the unwilling steps of young 
learners of Greek. But all these fall under the description of humour, 
rather than of wit; and, in any case, little could be available for 
extracts. The parodies of Aristophanes are genuine wit; so is much 
of such scenes as that in which Aischylus and Euripides contend 
before Dionysus for the tragic throne. But they can only be enjoyed 
in situ, and therefore, of course, only by scholars. Who has not 
langhed when he came to Cleon’s pathetic farewell to the crown 
which denoted his supremacy ?— 

“ & orépave, xalpwy Bilt, Kal o” UKwy eyw 

Aeimw: oe 8 &AAOS Tis AaBwy KeKTHoETAL, 
KAémtns mev odK by uaddrov, edtuxhs F tows.” 
But it is a joke that cannot possibly be transplanted from its place. 
Mr. Paley seems to have done his best, by a judicious selection and 
by pointed translations. If we do not laugh, we are often pleased. 
We give a few specimens. The first is an old favourite, but worth 
repeating :—“ A man of Seriphus once remarked to Themistocles 
that his greatness was due to his city, rather than to himself. 
‘ Well,’ replied Themistocles, ‘ perhaps I should not have been famous 
as a Seriphian, nor would you as an Athenian.’”? The other side of 
the matter might have very properly been made to follow: 
—‘A man of Seriphus, being taunted by an Athenian with the 
obscurity of his birthplace, retorted,—‘ If my country is a discredit 
to me, you are a discredit to your country.’” But it must be con- 
fessed that the attack has the best of it. ‘ Diogenes, on being sold 
asa slave at Corinth, was asked by the auctioneer what he could 
do. ‘Rule men,’ he replied. ‘Do you suppose,’ asked the other, 
‘that people want to buy masters ?’” “TIphicrates, fortifying a camp 
with a mound and palisade, though in a friendly country, was asked, 
‘What have we to fear?’ ‘The worst words a General can utter,’ 
he replied, ‘are, I never should have thought it?” ‘Chabrias used 
to say, ‘The best Generals were those who knew most about the 
enemy.”’ ‘“Lampus, the shipowner, was asked how he acquired his 
great fortune. ‘My great fortune, easily,’ he replied; ‘my small 
one, by dint of exertion.’’? These have, anyhow, the merit of ad- 
mitting of a modern application. 

An East-End Chronicle: St. George’s-in-the-East Parish and Parish 
Church. Compiled by the Rey. R. H. Hadden, M.A. (Hatchards.) 
—St. George’s-in-the-East presents little opportunity for antiquarian 
research. Asa parish, it dates from 1729, when it was cut off from 
the ancient parish of Stepney. In the same year the church 
was consecrated by Bishop Gibson, and a week after the consecra- 
tion the first rector was inducted. The appointment of “a lecturer, 
a parish clerk, a sexton, and pew-openers,’ made the ecclesiastical 
establishment complete, according to eighteenth-century ideas. For 
some time, the parish records are full and interesting. It can boast 
of having produced more than one eminent and philanthropic citizen. 
Towards the end of the last century it was the scene of a terrible 
fire, and early in this it gained a sinister notoriety from the famous 
“ Williams’ murders,’ immortalised by De Quincey. Mr. Hadden has 
written a very interesting book, and his example might be generally 
followed with advantage. 

Sermons.—The Evangelical Revival. By R. W. Dale. (Hodder 
and Stoughton)—The first sermon of Mr. Dale’s volume should be 
read in connection with the very able and interesting address to the 
students of Airedale Theological College, which concludes the volume. 
“T knew very much more at fourteen than I know now,” says Mr. 
Dale, with characteristic force and brevity, in reference to the 
Catechism in which the youth of his generation were instructed. It 
would be unfair in this very brief notice, to attempt to state, much 
less to criticise, the preacher’s statements about dogma. We would 
only point out to our readers their importance and significance. 
Other remarkably interesting sermons are those on “Natural 
Morality.” With much of them we heartily sympathise; but we 
cannot agree with Mr. Dale that “the appeal to the authority of God 
should be only occasional.” Surely that would be to bring about the 
result which he himself would deprecate as earnestly as any man, 








the making the Divine Authority an ultima ratio of terror, which is to 
be invoked when everything else has failed. We hold, on the con- 
trary, that the Divine Sanction should be shown as underlying all 
morality ; and if we lived, and taught our children to live, with a due 
reference toa Divine Presence with us, that should be easy enough. 
Mr. Dale says something so like this, that we the more wonder at his 
statement. We gladly commend this very able volume of sermons to 
our readers. The Preacher's Pocket: a Packet of Sermons, by the 
Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. (Skeffington.)—Mr. Baring-Gould aims 
at doing what none are better qualified to do, giving sermons which 
will supply those who are not to be included in the “large body of 
good, soft-headed and hearted Christians.’ We are far from 
agreeing with all that the preacher advances, We think that he 
sometimes expresses himself with a narrowness and a _ bigotry 
which are almost inconceivable in a man of so large a range of thought. 
“T would not have you attempt to argue with the Esaus of this world 
who deny baptismal regeneration and the Real Presence. They 
are denying what they know nothing about, because they have not 
spiritual discernment.” Cannot a Zuinglian, then, have “ spiritual 
discernment?” Are all the spiritual emotions of Evangelical 
Churchmen and Nonconformists hypocrisies or delusions? Can 
there be no vision of the Unseen in what he contemptuously calls “a 
mecting-house, not a Mahanaim ?” Such words are worthy only of 
the silliest and narrowest young “priest.” But it is not the way 
of Mr. Baring-Gould to be strictly consistent. He ventures 
so far in criticism as to tell us that “Daniel” was written 
in the times of the Maccabees, (what would Dr. Pusey say to this ?) 
and elsewhere he talks in the strangest fashion about the spurious 
text of the Witnesses. ‘It may not have existed,” he says, “in the 
Epistle as first sent forth, and thus it happens that early copies are 
without it, and the apostle may have added them [sie] in a second 
edition.’ Surely, he must have been writing here for the “ soft-headed 
Christians.” As if it could have made any conceivable difference 
whether they were put into a first or second edition, when the earliest 
MS. is of the fourth century ? In much better style are such sermons 
as that on “The Song of Songs,” and “The Life in Christ,’”’ with its 
bold prevision of what Christianity may be to a world in which the 
old “Roman Law” of property shall have given place to a new social 
order. This, too, would make some congregations rub their eyes. But 
those who hear Mr. Baring-Gould, whether directly or by deputy, 
will never rub their eyes for sleep. In Christo ; or, the Monogram 
of St. Paul. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. (James Nisbet and Co.)—This 
is a series of sermons, chiefly devotional in their aim and character. 
The preacher collects the various passages in which the phrase “ in 
Christ” occurs in St. Paul’s Episties, and examines and comments 
on them as “themes of meditation.” The style seems to us some- 
what more ornate than quite suits such a vook. Nor can we accept 
all the theology. Dr. Macduff quotes, apparently without dis- 
approval, a sentence which seems to us to contain a radically 
false statement of the meaning of the words “In Christ.” 
Speaking of the doctrine of “imputed righteousness,” he cites 
these words:—“ A soul castled within these walls is impreg- 
nable. God cannot see the sinner, because Christ hides him.” 
Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. By Marcus Dods, D.D. (Macniven and 
Wallace.) —Dr. Dods’ name will be favourably known to most English 
students of theology, from his connection with Messrs. Clarke’s most 
valuable series of the “ Foreign Theological Library.” This little 
volume belongs to a series of the “ Household Library of Exposition,” 
two previous volumes, of which we have had the pleasure of noticing 
in these columns. The present volume is worthy of the writer’s 
reputation. He deals with the problems of human life and character 
which these biographies suggest, in a candid and manly fashion ; and 
where he discovers a spiritual significance in them, his course is 
Yet he is not wanting in 
as one of the things 











always marked by sobriety and caution. 


fervour and earnestness. We may note, 


which struck us in reading these discourses, some excellent 
remarks on the character of Rebekah, its merits and _ its 
faults. Apt illustration is not wanting on occasion. We are 


told, for iustance, of a curious parallel to Esau’s sale of his 
birthright. “The birthright of Ishmael’s line, the guardian- 
ship of the temple at Mecca, passed from one branch of the family 
to the other in a precisely similar way. We read that when the 
guardianship of the temple and the governorship of the town “fell 
into the hands of Abu Gabshan, a weak and silly man, Cosa, one of 
Mahommed’s ancestors, circumvented him while in a drunken 
humour, and bought of him the keys of the temple, and with them 
the presidency of it, for a bottle of wine. But Abu Gabshan, being 
gotten out of his drunken fit, sufficiently repented of his foolish 
bargain ; from whence grew these proverbs among the Arabs,— 
‘More vexed with late repentance than Abu Gabshan;’ and ‘ More 
silly than Abu Gabshan,’ which are usually said of those who part with 
a thing of ereat moment for a small matter.” We cannot agree 
with Dr. Dods’ view of “Joseph’s administration.” It is little 
better than a plea for a benevolent despotism. 
despotisms are seldom benevolent in the second generation. 


Unhappily, 
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Joseph’s changes introduced or advanced this form of government 
s2ems perfectly plain. Two volumes of posthumous sermons may 
be mentioned together,—Memorials of John Legge, M.A., with Memoir 
by James Legge, M.A. (J. Clarke and Co.) ; and Christ our Hope, and 
other Sermons, by the Rev. William Grant; with Memorial Sketch 
by D. Maclagan (Macniven and Wallace).—Mr. Legge was the 
minister of a Congregational church in Victoria, Australia, where he 
died in his thirty-second year. A career of great promise, interrupted 
at an early age by ill-health, was thus cut short. His sermons give the 
impression of strong feeling and considerable mental vigour. Such a 
discourse, for instance, as that on ‘ Man’s Power over Nature, and 
its Limitation,” far transcends the ordinary standard of even good 
sermons. In a different style, but not without force, is an essay 
dealing with “ Supernatural Religion,” and entitled, “Curious Result 
of Applying Sceptical Criticism to Itself.’ Mr. Grant was one of 
those who left the Established Church of Scotland at the time of the 
great Disruption. After that event up to the time of his death, in 1876, 
he laboured as a minister of the Free Church in Ayr. The sermons 
have been published to satisfy a wish of his congregation. They 
deal chiefly with the spiritual life, and express with fervour and 
earnestness the views of a moderated Calvinism. Sermons, 
Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. 8. Morgan Dix, 8.T.D. (W. W. 
Gardner.)—Dr. Dix is rector of what is, we suppose, the best-known 
Episcopalian Church in the States, Trinity Church, New York. Their 
theology is based upon Sacramental doctrine, but, if we may so put 
it, the superstructure has an Evangelical form, as, indeed, is not 
uncommonly the case in these days. Sometimes the preacher deals 
with social topics. We may notice in particular one discourse, “The 
Rich and the Poor, Here and Hereafter.” Here the preacher seems 
to hint, though not very plainly, at a restored monasticism, or some 
kindred system. The volume is chiefly interesting as showing, 
as far as it can be taken as_ significant, the line of thought 
in the Episcopal Communion in the States. Dr. Quarry, in 
his Religious Belief, its Dificulties in Ancient and Modern Times, 
Compared and Considered (the Donnellan Lecture for 1877-78) 
(Hodges, Foster, and Figgis, Dublin; Longmans, London), discusses 
with learning and acuteness fundamental questions of belief,—the 
Question of Evil,’ “The Goodness of God,” “The Freedom of 
Man,” ‘The Being of God.” A fifth discourse, on “ Modern Views 
of Miracles,” is followed up and illustrated by what will introduce 
some readers to a comparatively unfamiliar region of thought, 
* Ancient Views of Miracles.’ The Rey. Philip Brooks, author of 
the Influence of Jesus, the ‘Bohlen Lecture for 1879” (R. D. 
Dickinson), made himself favourably known last year by his preaching 
to many in this country. These eloquent discourses, bearing as they do 
on the great question of the influence of religious belief—it should 
rather be said, of the thought which underlies religious belief—will 
be read with special interest. Another contribution to apologetic 
theology is Jesus Christ’s Mode of Presenting Himself to the World 
a Proof of his Divine Mission and Supernatural Work, by the 
Rev. John Cooper. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Professor Calderwood, 
in a brief preparatory note, describes the book as seeking “ to rest an 
argument for Christianity upon ultimate principles of reason, and to 
develop the argument by detailed consideration of the adaptation of 
Christ’s teaching to the moral and spiritual wants of men.” Man’s 
intrinsic want of a revelation, and the actual want of the world at 
the time of Christ’s coming, the adaptation of His character and work 
to that want, the real success of the religion which He founded, and the 
reason of any apparent failure, these are some of the theses which 
Mr. Cooper argues, and argues with lucidity and force. The Atone- 
Discourses. By Thomas Cooper. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—Mr. Cooper is a vigorous and effective lay preacher, 
who has acquired for himself a good title to be heard. We cannot 
accept his theology ; and his views, as can be imagined by those who 
are acquainted with his style, are not stated with any kind of com- 
promise. That view of the Atonement which speaks of Christ being 
“regarded by almighty justice and holiness as the one great Criminal” 
shocks all moral sense and feeling of reality. But there is 
plenty of sound sense and theology, for all that, in Mr. Cooper’s 
volume. We may mention another contribution to theology from a 
layman, Dr. George Sexton’s Theistic Problems : being Essays on the 
Evistence of God and his Relationship to Man (Hodder and Stoughton), 
which is ably and temperately reasoned. Nigh unto the End; or, 
a Passage in Sacred Prophecy (Rev. xvi., 12-15), now in Course of 
Translation into History Considered, by the Rev. J. C. Boyce, M.A. 
(Bentley and Son), is a book which we cannot pretend to criticise. 
It may be gross prejudice, but we own that Mr. Boyce’s appeal to 
his readers for “an earnest consideration of the Anglo-Israelite 
theory” was enough for us. It would be easy to make fun of this 
book, with its strange discoveries of prophetic analogies in most 
unlikely quarters, but we prefer to pass it with a brief expression of 
our inability to enter into its modes of thinking. 

New Epitions.—The third edition of Mr. Edward White’s Life in 
Christ (Elliot Stock) presents the result produced upon the writer’s 
thought and argument by the criticism which it has received in 
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various quarters. That this criticism, even when it has been adverse, 
has generally been of a kindly and appreciative kind, must be a 
matter of great thankfulness to all who have an interest in the 
advance of Christian truth. We cannot give an assent to Mr. 
White’s teaching, though we see ,in it a vast advance on the 
insincere, and indeed impossible, dogma of the popular theology, 
But we are heartily rejoiced to see so much support and favonr ex. 
tended to an able and courageous attempt to deal with a subject. 
which most divines are content to pass in an economical silence,—_ 
We have received from Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton the first 
volume of a popular edition of the Lectures Delivered at the 
Request of the Christian Evidence Society.——That very able 
monograph by the late Mr. James Smith (of Jordanhill), 
The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, appears in a fourth 
edition, “revised and corrected” by Mr. Walter E. Smith, 
the writer’s grandson, we believe, and furnished with a preface 
by the Bishop of Carlisle. Mr. Smith’s treatise is quite ex. 
haustive of the subject, and can scarcely fail to remain the standard 
authority. It is a model of what such a book should be, and abounds, 
to an extent which would surprise most readers in interesting 
matter. An admirable dissertation ‘On the Ships of the Ancients” 
follows the main work.——The Coal-jields of Great Britain, by 
Edward Hill, M.A., LL.D. (Stanford), has reached a fourth edition, 
which has been furnished with official reports and statistics up to 
the latest date to which they are now accessible. It is satisfactory 
for our future, if not for our present, to see that the increase of coal 
consumption has been arrested. The output has been stationary for 
three or four years, and it is not improbable that the quantity now 
in store is very large. At the present rate, we have enough, it seems, 
to last us for a thousand years. We have to acknowledge the 
fourth volume of the Complete Works of Bret Harte, collected an@ 
revised by the author (Chatto and Windus). It contains “ Gabriel 
Conroy.” 

Macazines, Etc.—We have received the European editions of St, 
Nicholas (which is now published in London by Messrs. Warne and 
Co.), and the American Wide Awake (published in London by Messrs, 
Clark and Co.), two capital illustrated magazines for young folk. The 
last named gives as a supplement a thirty-two page instalment of a 
tale by Mr. George MacDonald, entitled “ Warlock o’ Glenwarlock.” 
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not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


ART. 


Oblong demy 4to, Is; 
post free, Is 3d. 





—_———— 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. Wk. 


Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 





Street, Strand, W.C. 


Itis particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications wpon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 


| A Curtailed Edition, gratis and post ree. 
Decorative Furniture, Carpets, Fabrics, Porce- 

| lain, Bric-2-Brac. 

| The authenticity of each object guaranteed. 











HINDLEY’S 


CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
| From 9d per yard. 


| i 

| Patterns sent and Estimates given. 
| 

| 





| C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 154 OXFORD STREET, W. 














HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—Ths WINTER EXHI- 
BITION, including a Loan Collection of Works by the 
late George Dodgson, is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall Mall 
m 10 till 5. 
= ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOURS.— The FIFTEENTH 

WINTER EXHIBITION = = _—— from ten till 

i ission, 1s; catalogue, 6d. 

a ee H. Fr. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, S.W. J bade : 

OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Utopia, 

a Grand Fairy Romance. The Electrical 

Railway; Great Lightning Inductoriim ; a Lecture 

on Scientific Wonders, by Mr. J. L. King. Musical 

Sketches, by Mr. Eric Lewis. Christmas and its 

Customs, by Mr. Frank Heath. Humorous Recitals, 


YMNASTICS for LADIES.— 

J Schools, Colleges,and Private Families attended, 
by FLORENCE M. WILLIAMS, Certificated Teacher 
of Ling’s System. Teachers trained. Swimming also 
taught.—1 Soames Villas, Bellenden Road, Peckham. 


(.OLLEGE HOME 


7 


GIRLS, 

79 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD SQUARE. 
Sie EK STANDARD BANK of 
LONDON, Limited. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the RATE of 
INTEREST allowed by this Bank on Deposits at 
feven days’ call has been this day reduced to TWO 
PER CENT. per annum. 

WILLIAM LIGHTON, General Manager. 

29 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

February 17th, 1881. 





| 
| 


UN FIRE OF FLUC, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 
CROSS, S.W. OXFORD STREET, (Corner 
of Vere Street, W.) 
EsTABLISHED 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 
Sum Insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secrotary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 


Ss 


by Madame Hickson. Blondin, Leotard, Diving Bell, r \HE LONDON J OINT - STOCK | Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
&c.—Admission to the whole, 1s. Open from 11 till 5, ~ BANK. dends, and Coupons; and tha purchase and sale of 
and from 6 till 10. NOTICE is hereby’ given that the RATE of | Stocksand Shares, Letters of Oredit and Circular 





NURATE WANTED.—Whittington, 
C near Lichfield; single ; views moderate ; 
title can be given.—For particulars, address, Rev. 
Hon. G. B. LEGGE, Whittington, Lichfield. 
TUTTGART.—The ENGLISH 

COLLEGE.—Special preparation fur Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, &c.—Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. 





INTEREST allowed at the Head Office and Branches 
of this Bank on Deposits subject to seven days’ 
notice of withdrawal, is this day reduced to TWO 
PER CENT. per annum. 
W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager. 
No. 5 Princes Street, Mansion House, 
February 17th, 1881. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Notes issued. A Pampbhiet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 

1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), 


, Hong Kong, 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— a9 PALL MALL. Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20. For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 


flection third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


LADY strongly recommends a First- 
class PREPARATORY BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOL for BOYS in South Kensington. Kept bya 
LADY. Sons of Gentlemen only.—Mrs. MONTAGUE 
COOKSON, 29 Rutland Gate, S.W. 


LADY, residing in a healthy part 

of Edinburgh, wishes to RECEIVE THREE or 
YOUR BOYS, between the ages of three and eight 
years, or GIRLS, between three and twelve, for 
Board and Education. Highest references.—For 
particulars, apply to Mrs. GILLESPIE DICKSON, 1B 
Inverleith Row, Edinburgh. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL. 


tn the South-Down Country ; two hours from Town 
REF 








lated Funds £3,043,542 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


re ZORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
| eit AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon, Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 








pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Ciroular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1881. 


| acta FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


MopERATE PREMIUMS, ryt ‘ r 
EFEREES. BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE | eet SAFETY oa TOHES. 
The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. YEARS, EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
The LorD CHANCELLOR. £1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. ADVANTAGES. 


The BISHOPS OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 
The DEANS of WESTMINSTER and CHRIST CHURCH. 
The HEAD MASTERS of CHARTERHOUSE, RuGBY, 
and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 
Address, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A., Castle House, 
Petersfield, Hants. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere, are 
now offered to all persons desirous of following the 
Course of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 50, will be 
admitted to the College in September, 1881. Can- 
didates for admission must, on July 1, 1881, be over 
17 and under 21 years of age, and must give satis- 
factory proof of their having received a fair general 

ucation, 

The Secretary of State for India will offer ten 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment for competition among the Students entering 
the College in September, 1881, at the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1884. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only, to 
the Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, 

‘S.W.; or to the President, Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 
: JULAND DANVERS. 

Public Works Department, India Office, 

January 5, 1881. 











Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office,8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Crozs, or 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
JHGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL, 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


perros TO HEALTH. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIKNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.0., D.O.L. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forma, end fall infermation will be forwarded on 
E. A, NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


application to 
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|: eens & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





a PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 





porn MEATS; also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rPURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

GPECIALITIES — for INVALIDS. 

‘CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITAT IONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


——_ ST., 
Vv. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 

FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &e. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD.— 


‘°VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH’ WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home uee and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 


, | — 
PRY'S FPRY'S, CARACAS COCOA, 
A choice prepared Cocoa. 
COCOA “v4 most roe Ker valenble article.” 
aes 5 —Standard, ; . 
| GUARANTEED PURE. 
- ie 
FRY’S -urys cCocoA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.8. FRY and SONS. 


THROAT IRRITATION. 


SORENESS and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice, For these 
symptoms;use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to 
the glands at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, becomes actively healing, Svld only in 
boxes, 7id and 1s 1}d., labelled “JAMES Errs and 
Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” A letter 
received :—" Gentlemen,—It may, perbaps, interest 
you to know that, after an extended trial, I have 
found your Glyeerine Jujubes of considerable benefit 
(with or without medical treatment), in almost all 
forms of throat-disease. They soften and clear the 
voice, In no case can they do any harm.— Yours 
faithfully, GORDON HowMes, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Phy- 
sician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Intirmary.’ 


COCOA 


LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THe Great RenNEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 289d per box, 





bs 


HUNYADI JANOS. 





“The Richest Natural Aperient Water.” 
—Baron Liebig, in ‘* Lancet,” 


“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor Roberts, M.D., F.R.C.p, 


“ Invaluable for persons of sedentary pursuits.” 


—London Medical Record, 





The Name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, on the Label secures 
genuineness. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, AT 1s 60 AND 2s PER BOTTLE. Ordinary Dose, a Wineglassful, 





—————______ 


KINAHAN’S | 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—‘' Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


| The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL 


WHISKY. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids, 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it, 





CAUTION.—Numcrons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pagg Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLQRODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Zimes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHA, COLICS, ac. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 64. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S l A s Constitehions Ladien, Oniiaren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. | oe — SMEDLEY’S 
Established Sixty Years. HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It | Bridge, Derbyshire. 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; | 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, | 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 6s, and Ls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


+ (W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
Resident Physicians (30s, MACCALL, M.D. &. 
Numerous improvements have been mado (especi- 
ally in the Bathing Department), and additioual Bed- 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bathis 
peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, 
| and of ample cubic space.—For prospectus, apply 
| the MANAGER, 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Nervovs RAND PRIZE PUZZLES— 
DesiLity.—No part of the human machine 1,032 PRIZES.—Tiustees of Prize Fund— 
requires more watching than the nervous system— | Lieutenant-Colonel Fielden, Major E. F. Knottesford 
upon it hangs health and life itself. These Pills are | Fortescue, J.P. ail 
the best regulators and strengtheners of the nerves, Bankers—Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1P: 
and the safest general puriflers. Nausea, headache, | Mall East. ‘ 
giddiness, numbness, and meatal apathy yield to them. The Six Puzzles, with full directions, post free, nd 
They dispatch in a summary manuer those distressing | 24 Penny stamps, or P.0.0. for 2s, payable at - 
dyspeptic symptoms, stomachic pains, fullness at the | Oflice to J. BELL, Educational Prize Trust, 58 Pa 
pit of the stomach, abdominal distension, and over- Mall, London, S.W. 


come both capricious appetites aud confined bowels— | REMARKABL E, VERY I Y REN MARKABLE 
| 














the commonly accompanying signs of defective or INDEED, are tl SFFECTS of 
deranged nervous power. Holloway’s Pills are par- NDEED, are the EFFECTS o 7 
ticularly recommended to persons of studious and | [| AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
sedentary habits, who gradually sink into a nervous | im Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and debilitated state, unless some such restorative be | and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in 
occasionally taken. | vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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a 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 30s. 


HE LIFE OF GEORGE IV., 


i s, Regent, and King; including his Letters and Opinions, with 
As Prince Wier of the Men, Manners, and Politics of his Reign. : 

«The work will include much that has been hitherto unpublished in the shape 
of th and private diaries.” —Atheneum. 


Just ready. 
MEN WE MEET in the FIELD; or, the Bullshire Hounds. By A. 
Bacor (“ Bagatelle”). 1 vol. crown 8vo, with an Illustration. 
J. Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 103 6d. 
The SILVER GREYHOUND. By Masrzin E. Haworth, late Captain 
‘ 60th Rifles, Queen’s Foreign Service Messenger, and M.F.H. ‘ 
«Thecharm of these pages consists in the naturalness with which they are 
ned, the incidents following one another as unexpectedly as they occurred in 
al life.’—St. James's Gazette. . ‘ 
re : Now ready, in 1 vol., price 7s 61. 
FREE-LANCE : Tiltings in Many Lists. By Cuartes J. DuNpuir 
and ALBERT Kina. ae an ee 
«ively, even brilliant, S. — wt = 
CHURCH and STAGE. By Henry Spicer, Author of “Judicial 
Dramas,” “ Winged Words,” &e. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A MATTER-of-FACT GIRL. By Tuo Girt, Author of “ Pretty 


is "&e, 3 vols. 
che cape deal of merit in the ‘matter-of-fact-girl’ Barbara Brown, an 
honest-hearted little maid.”’—Athen@um. — ages 
IN LUCK’S WAY. By Byron Wesser, Author of “Pigskin and 
Willow,” &e, 3 vols. ey ey. 
«The book is a fresh, lively, and a pleasant one.’’—Bell’s Life in London. 
FOUR-IN-HAND. By Jean Mippiemass, Author of “ Innocence at 
Play,” “Wild Georgie,” &c. 3vols. 
“ We predict a great success for this work.’’—Court Journal. 
A TWISTED SKEIN. By EstHer Ayr. 1 vol. 

WOOING aSWEETBRIAR. A New Novel, by the Author of “A 
Cruel Secret.” 3 vols. {Just ready, 
CLAUDE BEAUCLERC ; or, the Morals of Modern Society. Bya 
New Writer. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
MY LADY COQUETTE. By “Rrra,” Author cf ‘ Like Dian’s 
Kiss,” ‘‘ Countess Daphne,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 








Price 6d, by post, 6id. 
HE CASE of the BOERS in the TRANSVAAL. By 
Cuartes F. Davison, M.A., Advocate of the Supreme Court of the Cape 
Colony and the High Court of Griqualand West. 
WILLIAM Ripe@way, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Fonnded 1841. 
Patrron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, oceupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 84) pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisa- 
tion, for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 

3,352 cases, With an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of 
the work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and 
above annual grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by General 
FINCH, 71 Lansdowne Place, Brighton. 


7". AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
Pon's AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
] EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
} ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATYH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
tho St James's Hall.—PricejLists, post free 














R EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 23 6d each. 
C 4s Es, for BEN PFT N & 
Price 2s 6d each. 
wal be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
elhagton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


APO LLI NARIS “ TONIC, BROTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 





Dr. THILENIUS. 


EE. 





Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 
The APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, 8.W. 


| 
| 
“THE QUEEN OF | 
TABLE WATERS,” | 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 





Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


SUNRISE: a Story of these Times. 3 vols., 31s 6d. [Ready. 


The STORY of a SOLDIER’S LIFE; or, 
Peace, War, and Mutiny. By Lieutenant-General ALEXANDER 
Ewart, C.B., Aide-de-Camp to the Queen from 1859 to 1872. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Chromolithographs, cloth extra, 32s. 


NICE and HER NEIGHBOURS. By the 
Rev. Canon Horr, Author of “A Book about Roses,” “ Little 
Tour in Ireland,” &c. With many charming Illustrations of the 
Scenery in and around Nice. Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
16s. 


The STORY of a MOUNTAIN. By E. 
Recivs, Author of the ‘Nouvelle Géographie Universelle,”’ 
“The Karth,’ &c. Translated by Berrua Ness. Square 8yo, 
with many Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


WEBER. By Sir Junus Benepicr. 
Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty the Queen. New 
Volume of the Biographies of the Great Musicians. Edited by 
Francis HUEFFER. Small post Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 


SCHUBERT. By H. F. Frost. New Volume 
of the Biographies of the Great Musicians. Edited by Francis 
Hverrer. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 


Also, now ready. 
WAGNER. By Francis Huerrer, Editor of 


the ‘Great Musician” Series. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 


Also, now ready. 


ROSSINI, and the Modern Italian School. By 


Hl. SUTHERLAND Epwarps. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 


The LIFE and WORK of WILLIAM 
AUGUSTUS MUHLENBERG, By Anne Ayres. Demy 8vo, 
with Portraits, cloth extra, 16s. 

This Biography of the great American Philanthropist will have 
an interest for many English readers. 


THROUGH AMERICA; or, Nine Months in 


the United States. By W.G, Marsuaut, M.A. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
price 21s. [Now ready. 

This Work is embellished with nearly 100 Woodcuts illustrative 
of Scenes in the Utah Country and the famous Yosemite Valley, 
the Giant Trees, New York, Niagara, San Francisco, &c.; and 
contains a Full Account{of Mormon Life, as noted by the Author 
during his Visits to Salt Lake City in 1878 and 1879. 

Extract rrom THE Work :—“ Mormonism has now become so firmly established 
in the United States, that it is important, at the present time, when so many of 
our poor and igaorant countrymen are yearly decoyed to Sut Lake City, to eall 
attention to some of the evils to which Mormon emigrants to Utah are exposed.” 


A THIRD EDITION OF 


A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. By W. Crark 


RUSSELL. 3 vols., 3lsGd. ‘ 


FLOWER o’ the BROOM. By the Author 


of “ Rare Pale Margaret.” 3 vols. { Ready. 


[Just ready, 


A FOUKTH EDITION OF 


2 > & , an rv 
MARY MARSTON. By Georce MacDonatp. 
3 vols., 3ls 6d. 
© A fine work.”—Spectator, 
‘*Our own opinion is that it is a very good story; and, like all Mr. MacDona!d's 
stories, it is written in * poet’-English, which is always the best English.’’—/S¢. 
James's Gazette. 


An ENGLISH SQUIRE, By C. R. Coterimar, 


Author of “ Lady Hetty,” “ Hanbury Mills,”’ &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


COMPLETION of BRYANT'S GREAT WORK. 


The HISTORY of the UNITED STATES, 


from the First Discovery of the Western Hemisphere by the 
Northmen to the End of the Civil War. Preceded by a Sketch 
of the Prehistoric Period and the Age of the Mound Builders. 
By Witiiam CuLLen Bryant and Sypney Howarp Gay. 4-vols. 
imperial 8vo, containing in all 1,097 Text Cuts, 17 Steel Plates, 
52 Full-page Woodcuts, and 25 Maps and Plans, cloth extra ; 
price of the 4 vols., £8. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, EC. 
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Just published, price 10s 6d. 
NSECT VARIETY. By A. H. 


SwINTON, Member of the Entomological Society 
of London. 

“No more interesting subject could be found for a 
great entomological work. The author appears to 
have spared no pains in the collection and elaboration 
of his materials, The book is full of original observa- 
tion and carefully drawn tabular statements of facts. 
It is copiously illustrated with roughly executed but 
characteristic figures, and the writer is evidently 
@ man of wide information and some literary skill.” 
—Nature. 

CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and Co., London ; and 
all Booksellers. 

On Tuesday next will be published, price 2s; or post 
free, thirty stamps. 

THE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
DIRECTORY. 1881. 

THIRTY - SIXTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 
Containing full particulars of every 
NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE, REVIEW, AND 
FERILODICAL in the United Kingdom, 

The Principal Continental, ‘ United States, and 
Canadian Papers. the Newspaper Ma 
Directory of the Class Papers and Periodicals, and 
THE DAILY PRESS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

C. MITCHELL and Co., Advertising Contractors, 12 
and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Just published, feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


HE LORD’S BODY. 











London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


F. mee By H. Precxwarer, A.M. 


London: Simpki1n, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Just published, price 3d. ; 
HE ISLAND of STRAWS, or 
NATION of FEATHERHEADS, Now first 
translated from an Ancient Irish MSS. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 


Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
’ tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By RoperT G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 4 
Second Edition, now ready, price 1s; by post, 1s 1d. 

RENCH SPECTACLES in an 

| IRISH CASE: LETTERS on the STATE of 

IRELAND. By G. DE MOLINARI. Translated by 
Lady COLTHURST. 

London: W. Rip¢way, Dublin ; 
HopGes, FiGGts, and Co. 


PROFESSOR STREET’S 
} LECTURES in full.—See the BUILDER (4d; 
by post, 43d).—Views and Plans of Rotherhithe Baths 
and Washhouses—The German National Monument— 
and Public-house Architecture—Decorative Art in 
Germany—Honuse Sanitation at the Institute—Aims 
for Art Students—Sanitary Work of an Architect— 
Bismarck’s Scheme for Workmen’s Insurance, &e.— 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES. 


CHURTON'S, HODGSON'S, 

SAUNDERS and OTLEY’S), 
REGENT STREET, 
Near the Polytechnic, 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, One Guinea per Annum. 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTIONS, Two Guineas and 
upwards. COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Three 
Guineas to any amount, according to the number of 
volumes desired. All the best NEW BOOKS 
immediately on publication. PROSPECTUSES, with 
LISTS of NEW PUBLICATIONS, gratis and post 
free; also a CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Surplus Books 
for sale at very low prices. 


Piccadilly, 








(BOOTH'’S, 
3807 


and 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
3(7 REGENT STREET, W. 
URKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 


VOUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
&e. 
NSTANT RELIEF and RAPID 
CURE. 
KE ADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 

Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 

atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 

require neitber confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious. 

Prepared ouly by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
1s 14d; three in one, 2s 9d. 

Ask for EADE'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
)}XPLOSION of KITCHEN 
_4 BOILERS.—Entire immunity from danger may 

be secured by means of a SIMPLE SAFETY-VALVE, 
manufactured and fitted by FREDK. EDWARDS and 
SON, Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers, Hot 
Water and Sanitary Engineers, 49 Great Marlborough 
Street, Regent Street, London. Cost, including 





fitting, from 50« to 70s, 





——$___ 
SECOND EDITION, price 4s 6d. To be had of all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITyg 
ASTHMA, &c., and their Specific Cure. f 


By Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL'S, Discoveries of the Hypophosphites and Inhalants 





J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, London, W. 


WINTER EXHIBITION, 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGs, 
AND DECORATIVE DESIGNS, 

BY LIVING ARTISTS, 

NOW OPEN DAILY 10 TO 6. 





THE 





GROSVENOR 


GALLERY. 








STEPHENS’ WRITING AND COPYING INKS, 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original “ Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 
easy flow, and durability. P 

SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do no 


impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it, 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that thy 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the origng 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Expt 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold his 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smellis 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 28 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 


WILL S’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


| There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no bette 
| Brand than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “The Virginians.” Onl 
in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


| f W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
TONGA, * rr" NEURALGIA. 


See Papers in the Zancet by SYDNEY RINGER, M.D.; WILLIAM MurreLt, M.D., M.R.C.P.; W. J. H. Less, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed., M.R.C.S.E.; and C. BADER, Esq., Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, for teit- 
mony as to the remarkable efficacy of this Remedy, and for the record of numerous cases of sever 
Neuralgic Pain removed by its use. From these we cite the following brief extracts :— 





SAUCE. 








COLDS 





| 
“THREE | 
| 


CASTLES.” 





A woman, aged 23, had suffered for fourteen days from severe neuralgia. Many of her teeth wert 
bad. Three doses cured her.”"—‘* A man, aged 25, had suffered for a fortnight from severe bilateral neuralgit 
in the temples, in the eyes, and under the eyes. Half-a-drachm dose thrice daily cured him in three days.’= 
“A girl, aged 18, suffered from toothache and severe neuralgia along the lower jaw, and in front and behiai 
the ear. Half a drachm cured the neuralgia in twenty-four hours,’’—“ W. H., aged 31, had been sufferiag 
from most severe neuralgia for nearly ten days, the neuralgic pains darting over the lower eyéli, 
the cheek, the upper lip, and side of the nose. The teeth in both the upper and lower jaw were in 4 vey 
decayed condition, One tea-spoonful was ordered to be taken in half a wineglass of water every six hour, 
until the pain was relieved. The paroxyms entirely ceased after the fourth dose.” 


sant fa 
TONGA, unlike opium and other anodynes, produces its remarkable specific action on the nerve withol! 5 
In bottles at 4s 6d and 11s each, of 4 


giving rise to any derangement of the digestive or other organs. 
Chemists, and of the Sole Manufacturers. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N E A V E’S, _—INFANTS 
AND 


FOO D INVALIDS 


Lancer.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
Britisn Mrpicat JourNAL.—“ Weil adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.’ 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTUBESS 


J. BR, NEAVE and CO. Fordingbridge, England. 








FOR 


Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND STREET. 


Available for both ladies and gentlemen, comprises an English and Foreign Circulating Library, provided with all the best and newest 
literature, a Library of Vocal and Instrumental Music, a Reference Library, Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, supplied with the daily 
and weekly journals, Ladies’ Drawing Room, Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Smoking Room, and all the appliances and comforts of a first- 


class club 
subscription, 


pb. All the books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Subscribers without distinction as to amounts of 
and subscribers, at their option, may have volumes of music instead of books. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 





LIBRARY, NEW 


BOND STREET. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. COUNTRY. 
Town. 
HALF YEAR. ONB YEAR. HALF YEAR. ONE YEAR- 
Ass £8. d. Be | £ 8. a. Bs. a. 
TASS. VOLUMES wo we oe wes iis | Sewer 2. Oe EE 220 
B-THREE VOLUMES... .. .. se oe 0:18 0 111 6 I—NINE VOLUMES es 116 0 ...... 330 
BD FOUR VOLUMES, Delivered Free... 1 4:0 cas 2 20 K-—TWELVE VOLUMES... a, .26 440 
DOSIX VOLUMES, do. 40. ww 116 0 us 33 0 L—FIFTEEN VOLUMES .. ww oe 55 0 
ee 440 | M-—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES .. .. 0. 0. 312 0.0. 6 6 0 


E-EIGHT VOLUMES, do. do. oe wo 2 8 


And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. 
divided to meet the convenience of subscribers. Wi ; : 

Subscribers D and & are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the use of 
the Reference Library, the Reading and Writing Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing Room, 
&c.,and are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum, to 
introduce One Friend into the Rooms set apart for Members. 


Sets of Books are 





Subscription N to Club privileges only, as described above, Two Guineas per 
annum. 


Subscribers Iand K are entitled to all the Club privileges as above. 


Subscribers L and M are entitled to Club privileges for themselves and for one 
additional member of the family. 





Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the 


NE YEAR 
CLASS. £ s. d. 
F-—TWELVE VOLUMES .... aa one 440 
G—TWENTY VOLUMES ... as 660 


And Ten Volumes for each additional Three Guineas. 


The Dining Rooms are open for the supply of luncheons, afternoon teas, and dinners, and Members of the Library will also be able to make arrangements for 


dinners to private parties. 


Library free of charge. 


THE DINING ROOMS. 


The Club Dinner, price three shillings and sixpence, is served every evening, Sundays included, from 5.30 to 8.30 p.m. 


Cheques and P.O. Orders shonld be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, who will promptly furnish all further 


information upon application. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD’S 


“ENDY 


MION.” 


Bound Copies of “ Endymion”? in first-rate condition are now on Sale at the GrosvENoR GALLERY LipRarr. 


In half-persian, 18s; in half-morocco, 21s. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, New Bond Street. 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Our Holiday in the East. B 


Mrs, GEORGE SUMNER. Edited by the Rev. G. H. 
Sumner, Hon. Canon of Winchester, Rector of 
Old Alresford, Hants, 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


My Journey Round the World. 


By Captain 8. H. Jones-Parry, late Royal Madras 
Fusiliers. 2 vols., 21s. 


’ 

Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 
for 1881. Under the especial Patronage of Her | 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 50th Edition, 
1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


Plays, Players, and Playhouses, 
at HOME and ABROAD; with Anecdotes of the 
Drama and the Stage. By Lord Wi1tutam Prt | 
Lennox, 2 vols., 21s. [Newt week. 





| 
series | 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Her Deserts. By Mrs. Alexander 


FRASER, 3 vols. 
Idonea. By Anne Beale, Author 
of “Fay Arlington,” &. 3 vols. 
Beryl Fortescue. By Lady | 
| 


DvrFvs Harpy, 3 vols. 
| 
By Mrs. | 





Fixed as Fate, 


Houston, Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” | 


Jeannette. By Mary C. Rowsell, | 


Author of “ Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols. 


Strictly Tied Up. By the Right 
Epon. seer Hore, M.P, SECOND 


Missing! By Mary Ceci | 
: a 
pov A “Old Sais ene Hay, | 
Next week. 


| NEW WORK by Miss FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Just published. 

HE DUTIES of WOMEN. A 

Course of Lectures delivered in London and 

Clifton. By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 164 pp., crown 

8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
ALSO, NEW EDITIONS of the FOLLOWING, 
By the same Author. 

HE HOPES of the HUMAN RACE. 

Essays on the Life after Death, and the Evolution 

of Social Sentiment. Second English Edition, 221 pp., 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

LONE to the ALONE. 


whe Prayers. Third English Edition, with additional 


Preface, 221 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


WILLIAMS and 
Covent Garden, London ; 
Street, Edinburgh. _ ; i 
On March 7th, will be published, in 2 yols. imp. Svo, 

cloth, price 5s. 
BOOK of the 


By GERALD MASSEY. 


and 20 South Frederick 


A Collection of | 


NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, | 


BEGINNINGS. | 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
| LIST. 


| POPULAR EDITION. 
| The LIFE of ALEXANDER DUFF, 


| D.D., LL.D. By GreorGeE Smiru, LL.D., Author 
| of “ The Life of Dr. John Wilson,’’ of Bombay. 
| 
| 
| 


With Portraits by JEENS. Crown Svo, 10s 6d. 

** You cannot help reading the book straight off."— 
Spectator. 

‘“‘A noble portrait of a noble man.”’—Church 
Missionary Intelligencer. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 

|The BASIS of FAITH. By Eustace 

R. CONNER, M.A., of Leeds, Crown 8vo, 63, 
“Tt is a thoroughly able book. An eloquent and well- 
| reasoned defence of Christian Theism.”—Spectator. 


The ATONEMENT. By R. W. Dale, 


M.A., of Birmingham. Eighth and Cheapes 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s ; demy 8vo, 12s. 


| 
| 
| “MEN WORTH REMEMBERING.” 


| 


Beautifully printed on | cons 
special paper, by Clay, Son, and Taylor. | STEPHEN GRELLET. By William 


CONTENTS OF VoL. I. — Egypt — Comparative 
Vocabulary of English and Egyptian—Hieroglyphics 


| in Britain—Egyptian Origines in Words—Egyptian 


Water-Names— Egyptian Names of Personages— 
British Symbolical Customs identified as Egyptian— 
Egyptian Deities in the British Isles—Place-Names 
and the Record of the Stones—Egyptian Type-Names | 
of the People. | 

CONTENTS OF Vor, II.—Comparative Vocabulary of | 
Hebrew and Egyptian—Hebrew Cruxes, with Egyptian 
illustrations—Egyptian Origines in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, Religion, Language, and Letters-—-Phenomenal 
Origin of Jehovah-Elohim and Shadai— Egyptian 
Origin of the Exodus—Mogves and Joshua, or the Two 
Lion-Gods of Egypt—An Egyptian Dynasty of Hebrew 
Deities, identified from the Monuments—Egyptian 
Origin of the Jews, traced from the Monuments— 
Comparative Vocabulary of Akkdo-Assyrian and 
Egyptian—Egyptian Origines in the Akkadian Mytho- 
logy—Comparative Vocabulary of Maoriand Egyptian 
—African Origines of the Macori—The Roots in Africa 
beyond Egypt, 

WILLIAMS and NOoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 Soeth Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

NEW and PRACTICAL SOLUTION of the IRISH 
LAND PROBLEM. f 

CCUPYING OWNERSHIP in 

IRELAND. By the late Vincext ScuLty, Esq., 

Q.C,, making, with his Registration of Title and Land 


| Debentures Act of 1865, a complete Scheme for | 


enabling Occupying Tenants to purchase the Owner- 
ship in Fee of their Farms. Edited by bis Sow. Demy 


8vo, 116 pp., price 6d. ; | 
London: Epwarp Sranronp, 55 Charing Cross, 


S.W 


Gugst, F.G.S. This day, price 2s 6d, cloth. 
‘The remarkable man whose life-story Mr. Guest 
| has told with so much beauty and power.’—Liverpoot 
Mercury. 

In the same Series, price 2s 6d each. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. By Dr. 
STOUGHTON, 
HENRY MARTIN. By Canon Bett, D.D. 


PHILIP DODDRIDGE. By Dr. Sranrorp. 
STUDIES in the LIFE of CHRIST. 


m4 Professor A, M, FAIRBAIRN, DD. Demy 8vo, 


8. 
**Professor Fairbairn’s thoughtful and brilliant 


| sketches."—Ewpositor. 


Enlarged Edition. 


COMMENTARY on ROMANS. By 


JOSEPH AGAR BEET. Crown 8vo, price 73 6d. 

** Your commentary I regard as a masterpiece of 
Biblical exposition. I have also derived great benefit 
from your articles in the Evpositor..—Dr. JAMES 
| Morison. 


The EXPOSITOR. A New Series 


commenced with the January number, described 
by the Guardian as “fa rema:kably able and in- 
teresting number.” The contributors to January 
and February include Professor Kobertson Smith, 
R. H. Hutton, Professor Wace, Rev. Samuel Cox, 
Dr. Matheson, Professor E. H. Plumptre, and 
Rev. J. A. Beet. Price ls mouth!y, post free. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
CABINET EDITION. Uniform and Complete in Twenty 


Volumes. Printed from a New and Legible Type, in volumes of a 

convenient and handsome form, price £5. 

Contents:—ADAM BEDE, 2 vols.—THR MILL ON THE FLOSS, 2 vols.—SILAS 
MARNER—THE LIFTED VEIL—BROTHER JACOB, 1 vol.—SCENES OF CLERICAL 
LirE, 2 vols —FeLIx Horr, 2 vols.—ROMOLA, 2 vols.—MIDDLEMARCH, 3 vols. 
—DANIFL DERONDA, 3 vols.—THE SPANISH GYPSY, 1 vol.—JUBAL; AND 
OTHER POEMS, OLD AND New, 1 vol.—IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH, 
1 vol. 

Each Volume, price 53, say be had separately. 
*©A delightful edition of George Eliot's works...... In size, type, and paper, 
everything that could be wished.” —Atheneum. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. Novels. by Gerorce Entor. 










DORM THOS, WU IIRC RTNOIG ojo. 2005 ciwescp senses awedeviasinanesses 3s 64. 
THE MILL ON THE FLoss. With Illustrations ... ... 9388 6d. 
Fevix Hout, tHe RapicaL. With Illustrations 3s 6A. 

ES OF CLERICAL Lire. With Illustrations 3s Od. 
Srzras Marner. With Illustrations ......... 2s 61. 
Romota. With Vignette ................... 3s 6d 
Danret Deronda. With Viznette .... 7s 61 


MIDDLEMARCH. With Vignette BSA aR Clin Oa The, oa oe 7s G1. 


9 9 y 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for February, 
1881. No. DCCLXXXIV. Price 2s 6d. 

Contents: The PRIVATE SECRETARY: Parr IV.—KING GEORGE 

the THIRD and Mr. FOX in their EARLY DAYS.--MR. COX’S PROTEGE 

In Two Parts: Parr I.—On SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 

CHARACTERS; II., Portia.—TROLLOPE’S LIFE of CICERO.—The 

SALMON of CLOOTIE’S HOLE.—The GOVERNMENT and LRELAND.— 

GEORGE ELIOT. 












PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Next WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, VOL, IIL. 


BERKELEY. By A, CampBeti Fraser, 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University of Edinburgh, With 
Portrait, crown Svo, 3s 6d. 


Vol. I. contains :— 


DESCARTES. By Professor Manarry, Dublin. 


With Portrait, crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


Vol. If. contains :— 


BUTLER. 3y the Rev. W. Lucas Corns, 
M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough, With Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
Others will follow. 


Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT'S NEW WORK, 


The LAND of GILEAD. With Excursions in 


the Lebanon. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “ Lord Elgin's Mission to 
China,” ‘‘ Piccadilly,” &c. With I!lustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 21s. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

**A most fascinating book.”—Observer. 

“Witty and animated descriptions and ingenious topographical speculations 
are judiciously leavened with personal adventures and origival reflections. The 
writing is throughout highly picturesque and effective, while in perfect taste, and 
free from all affectation or effort.””—Atheneum. 

“* We thank Mr. Oliphant for making us acquainted with a strangely neglected 
country, whose charms and Capabilities seem to have escaped the notice of 
all previous travellers.’"—Saturday Review. 

“A most fascinating volume of travel, and there is as much freshness in the 
style as in the subjects.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 

** An admirable work, both as a record of travel and as a contribution to 
political science.”"— Vanity Fair. 


By the AUTHOR of “PRIVATE LIFE of GALILEO,” &c. 


The NEW VIRGINIANS. By the Author of 


** Private Life of Galileo,” “Junia,” &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 

“The author writes in an amusing, animated style. She is a shrewd and 
accurate observer, and has an eye for the picturesque as well as for the 
humorous....... Those who have held Dickens's picture of Edeu to be a caricature 
may alter their opinion, if they look into the ‘ New Virgiuians.’"—St. James’s 
Gazette. 


NOTES of an IRISH TOUR in 1846. By 


Lord JOHN MANNERS, M.P., G.C.B. New Edition, crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 
This day, 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. tibiae 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERA- 


TURE, Biographical and Critical. Designed mainly to Show Characteristics 
of Style. By Wx. MinTO, M.A., Professor of Logic and English Literature in 
the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, pp. 566, 
7s 6d. 

“A masterly mannal of English prose literature.”"—Standard. 

** Will be welcomed by those who are capable of appreciating excellent work- 
manship, It is not rash to say that this work is the tirst scientific treatment of 
the subject by an English writer."—Observer. 

“As a history of English literature, the present work is characterised by 
several features that are novel,.....It is most elaborate and thorough in the 
conception, and is expounded with perfect clearness,’’—Examiner. 


The LIFE of COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD 


CLYDE, Illustrated by Exiracts from his Diary and Correspondence, By 
Lieutenant-General SHADWELL, C.B. In 2 yols. 8vo, with Portrait, Map, 
and Plans. (Very shortly. 


An OLD EDUCATIONAL REFORMER— 


Dr. BELL. By J. M. D. MkIKLEJOUN, M.A., Professor of the Theory, History, 
and Practice of Education in the University of St. Andrews. Crown 8yo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


a 
NEW’ PUBLICATIONS OF 


The CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press 





LECTURES ON TEACHING 

DELIVERED IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE IN Typ 
LENT TERM, 1880. 

By J. G@ FITCH, 


Her Majesty's Inspector of Schoo's. 
Crown 8y¥0, 63. 


NOTES ON THE TALE OF 


FOR THE USE OF CLASSICAL STUDENTS. 


By J. PEILE, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridgo, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


M. T. CICERONIS PRO CN. PLANCIO 
ORATIO. 


By H. A. HOLDEN, LLD,, 
Head Master of Ipswich School. 
Small 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 





NALA, 


MARONIS 
LIBER V. 


With Notes, by A. SIDGWICK, M.A., 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Small 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


P. VERGILI AENEID0§ 





NEW VOLUME OF 
THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS, 


(General Editor: J. J. 8S. PEROWNE, D.D., 


Dean of Peterborough.) 


The BOOK of JEREMIAH. By the Rev. A. W. Streane 


M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. With Map, cloth, 4s 6d, 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


With a Revised Text, based on the most Recent Critical Authorities, and English 
Notes, prepared under the directiun of the General Editor, 


The Very Reverend J. J. 8. PEROWNE, D.D., 
Dean of Peterborough. 
The GOSPEL ACCORDING to St. MATTHEW. By tle 
Rev. A, CARR, M.A. (Nearly ready. 
The Books will be published separately, as in the Cambridge Bible for Schools, 


London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster Row. 





GrorceE Ero once said, ‘‘ Deism seems to me the most incoherent of all 
systems, but to Christianity I feel no objection but its want of evidence.” Can 
that want be supplied? Read 


A 
| NEW BASIS of BELIEF in IMMORTALITY. 
By JOHN 8. FARMER. 
Price 3s; post free, 3s 6d. 
One of the calmest and weightiest arguments ever issued.’’—Christian World. 





London: E. W. ALLEN, 11 Ave Maria Lane, E.C, 


LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 








This day, with Map, Svo, 9s. 


The EASTERN QUESTION. By Lord Srrat- 


FORD DE REvcLIFFF, K.G., G.C.B. Being a Selection from his Writings 
during the Last Five Years of his Life. With a Preface by the Dzayo 


WESTMINSTER. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE “FELLOWS” FILE. 


Simultaneously SORTS, BINDS, and INDEXES Letters, Invoices, Post Cards, 
either alphabetically or in order of date; leaving each paper immediately 
accessible, and removable without delay or disturbance. No Springs, Wite! 
or Screws. No Perforation. No Folding Endorsing or Gumming. 








THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all theit 
Departments. No tedious washing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives av 
for years, Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 





particulars post free.—Charles Fellows, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhamptoa. 
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ZELLER’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE GREEKS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 30s, cloth. 


THE PRE-SOCRATIC SCHOOLS; 


a History of Greek Philosophy from the Earliest Period to the Time 
of Socrates. 


Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, Professor in the University of Berlin, with 
the Author’s sanction, by SARAH F. ALLEYNE. 
May also be had, in the same Series :— 
ZELLER’S STOICS, EPICUREANS, and SCEPTICS, lis. 
PLATO and the OLDER ACADEMY, 18s. 
SOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS, 10s 6d. 


LONGMANS and CO. 





London : 





lek tik ipstatenictepiies 
NEW WORK BY LADY ANNE BLUNT. 


This day, with Map, Portraits, and 30 Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 


A PILGRIMAGE TO NEJD, 


the Cradle of the Arab Race, and a Visit to the Court of the Arab Emir, 
and Our Persian + omen 


By LADY ANNE BLUNT, 
Author of ‘*The Bedouius of the Euphrates Valley.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


CARLYLE’S 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


small crown 8vo, price 2s each, cloth. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WORKS. 





—_—_——_————_— 


THOMAS 


In. 87 vols. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. (CRITICAL — and 

* — —_— * ESSAYS. 7 vols. 
The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. | LIFE of SCHILLER. 
LIFE of JOHN STERLING. | FREDERICK the GREAT. 10 vols. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and! WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. 


SPEECHES. 6 vols. | TRANSLATIONS from MUSANUS, TIECK, 
ON HEROES and HERO-WORSHIP. and RICHTER. 2 vols. 


| 
PAST and PRESENT. | The EARLY KINGS of NORWAY;; also an 
| 


=e Essay on the Portraits of John Knox, With 
LATTER-DAY PAMPH LET De General Index. 


CARLYLE’ s 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
34 vols. demy 8vo, £15. 








THOMAS. WORKS. 


Volumes sold piciasieiehl 


THOMAS “CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


In 23 vols. crown 8vo, £7 5s. 


Volumes sold separately. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 153 — 


MUDIE’S ~ SELECT LIBRARY. 


SECOND-HAND COPIES OF “ENDYMION.” 

Clean Second-hand copies of “ Endymion,” 
Beaconsjield ; “He That Will Not When He May,” by Mrs. 
Oliphant ; “Just As I Am,” by Miss Braddon; “ The Duke's 
Children,” by Anthony Trollope ; “ White Wings,” by William 
Black; and more than One Thousand other 
now on sale at Mudie’s Select Library, at the lowest current prices. 

See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, New Edition, postage free. 





Popular Novels, are 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


by the Earl of 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


OUIDA’S NEW WORK, 


A VILLAGE COMMUNE. By Ouida. 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 

‘“Ouida’s new novel is one which will be very 
widely read, and which will arouse the tenderest feel- 
ings and highest sympathies.’ "—Nottingham Guardian. 

AUTHORS of “READY-MONEY MORTIBOY.” 
The TEN YEARS’ TENANT, and 

other Stories, By WALTER BESANT and JAMES 
Rice, Authors of “‘ Keady-Money Mortiboy,” &c. 
5 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Well-chosen examples of the authors’ varied 
powers; fascinating, weird, and mysterious.’’ — 
World, 


‘Mr, CHRISTIE 4 MURRAY'S NEW. NOVEL. _ 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. By David 
Curistieé MuRRAY, Second Edition, 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 

“Mr. Murray can write well. He possesses con- 
siderable pathos, some humour, and no mean skill in 
narration.”"—A/heneum. 

JAMES PAYN'S NEW NOVEL. 

A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By 
JAMES PAYN. 3vols.crown 8vo. Second Edition. 

** We can recall very few of Mr. Payn’s books in 
which there are happier sketches of character in 
more agreeable variety."— Saturday Review. 

Mrs. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

The REBEL of the FAMILY. By E. 
Lyxn Linton. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Well and vigorously written.”’-—British Quarterly 
Review. 








Mrs. HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. _ 


The LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. 


Atrrep W. Hunt. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
* Contains a precious store of liters ‘ary gold. It is a 
novel which every one ought to read.”’— Morning g Post. 


Mr. FRANCILLON’S NEW NOVEL. 


QUEEN COPHETUA. By R.E. Fran- 
CILLON. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Full of close thought and keen analysis. The 
reader can searcely turn to a single page without 
finding some memorable thing.’’—Graphic. 


‘rown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 


The EVOLUTIONIST at LARGE. By 
GRANT ALLEN. i —_ 
Post 8vo, cloth limp (uniform with Glenny’s ‘ Year's 
Work in Garden and Greenhouse’’), 2s 6d. 
OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: the Plants 
We Grow, and How We Cook Them. By Tom 
JERROLD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
LARES and PENATES; or, the 
Jackground of Life. By Mrs. CADDY, Author of 
“Artist and Amateur,” &. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


OLD DRURY LANE: Fifty Years’ 


Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager. 
By EDWARD STIRLING. 


Square Syo, cloth gilt, profusely ‘illustrated, 10a 6d. 


In the ARDENNES. By Katharine 
S. MAacquoip. With 50 fine Ll!ustrations by 
The mas R. Macquoid. Unifo rm with “ Pictures 
and Legends from Norms andy.” 


Se juare Svo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, ‘10s 3 6d. 


OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. | With 


54 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER. 


The Twenty-first Annual Edition, for 1831, cloth, full 
gilt, gilt edges, £2 1s 
WALFORD’ S COUNTY ‘FAMILIES 
of the UNITED KINGDOM, A Royal Manual of 
the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By EpwarD WALFORD, 


M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
G ontaining Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marri- 
ge, Edues ation, &¢, 


cf more th: in 12,000 dis- 
Families in the United 
zdom, their Heirs, Apparent or Presumptive, 
ther with a Record of the Patronage at their 
hi sal, the Offices which they hol! a or have 
“x their Town Addresses, Country Residences, 









’ 
—— in 4 vols. de my Svo, >, ek th extra, 128 each. 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 
From the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 

b General Eleciion of 1880, By JUSTIN M‘CARTH Y. 
NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Mr. SWINBURNE. 
STUDIES in SONG. By Algernon 


CHARI ES SWINBUEN E, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, is. 


Complete in 5 vols. crown Syvo, ehethi antes 65 each, 
BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
red and Revised by the Author. 





WORKS. Ar 
1. COMPLETE POETIC a — DRAMATIC 
With Portrait and Tntre tion. 
( ; ROAR ING C ‘AMP, and other 
_— RS—SPANISH and 









. T AL ES of a "ARGONAUTS—EASTERN 

t 

Vol. 4. GABRIEL CONROY. 

Vol. 5. CONDENSED NOVELS, STORIES, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 73 6d. 

A CENTURY of DISHONOUR: a 
Ske itch of United States Government’s 
Dealings with some of the Indian Tribes. 


IN PASTURES GREEN, and other 


Stories. By CHartes Gippon. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s éd. 








CHATTO and WIN DUS, 8, Piccadilly, W. 








THOUGHTS on 


EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT: 


The COLLECTS of the DAY: 
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Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


PRESENT CHURCH 


TROUBLES, occurring in Four Sermons preached in St. Panl’s Cathedral iu 
December, 1880. With a Preface. By H. P. Lippoy, D.D., Canon Resi- 
dentiary of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor at Oxford. 


New and Cheaper Edition, small 8vo, paper cover, 1s 6d; cloth, 2s 6d. 


SOME ELEMENTS of RELIGION: Lent 


Lectures. By H. P. Lippon, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and 
Treland Professor at Oxford. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


AFTER DEATH: an Examination of Primi- 


tive Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
to the Living. By Hersert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., Canon of Ely, 
Principal of the Theological Colleze, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8v0, 6s 6d. 


Lectures 
delivered at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, on the Six First Sundays after 
Trinity, in the Year 1830. With Three Dissertations on Kindred Topics. By 
Epwarp Meyrick GouLsurn, D D., Dean of Norwich, 


2 vols. crown Syvo, 163; or separately, each 8s. 


4 . 
an Exposi- 
tion, Critical and Devotional, of the Collects appointed at the Communion. 
With Preliminary Essays on their Structure, Sources, and General Churacter ; 
and Appendices containing Expositions of the Discarded Collects of the First 
Prayer-Book of 1549, and of the Collects of Morning and Evening Prayer. 
By Epwarp Meyrick GouLburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 





Vol. I. (432 pp.) ADVENT to WHITSUN DAY. 
Vol. IL. (516 pp.) TRINITY SUNDAY to ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 


Fifth Edition, crown Syo, 7s 61. 


EIGHT LECTURES on the MIRACLES; 


being the Bampton Lectures for 1865. By J. B. Moz.ey, D.D,, late Canon 
of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford. 


Crown 8y0, 7s 6d. 


SERMONS, Parochial and Occasional. By 
J. B, Moziey, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Oxford. 

8vo, 10s 6.1. 


The ORGANISATION of the EARLY 


CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1880. By 
Epwin Hatcu, M.A., Vice-Principal of St. Mary Hall, and Grintield Lecturer 
in the Septuagint, Oxford. 


Crown S8vo, 7s 61. 


SOME HELPS for SCHOOL LIFE: Sermons 
preached at Clifton College, 1862-1879. By the Rev. J. Percivat, M.A., 
LL.D., President of Trinity College, Oxford, and late Head Master of Clifton 
College. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SELECTION, adapted to the SEASONS of 
the ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR, from the ‘‘ Parochial and Plain Sermons’’ 
of Joun Henry NEwMAN, B.D., sometime Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. Edited 
by théRev. W. J. Copetanp, B.D., Rector of Farnham, Essex. 


Third Edition, with Appendix, small 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BER PRECUM PUBLICARUM ECCLE- 


S17 ANGLICAN. A GuLietMo Brieut, 8.T.P., Adis Christi apnd 
Oxon. Canonico, et Petro GOLDSMITH Mrpp, A.M., Collegii Universitatis 
yapnd Oxon. Socio Seniore, Latine redditus. 

z we: 
~ Mate Small 8vo, 6s. 


The FIRST BOOK of COMMON PRAYER 


of EDWARD VIL., and the ORDINAL of 1549. Together with the Order of 
the Communion, 1518. Reprinted Entire. Edited by the Rev. Henry 
BASKERVILLE WALTON, M.A. With Introduction by the Rev. Perer Goup- 
smiTH Mepp, M.A., Rector of North Cerney, Hon. Canon of St. Alban’s. 





| 


Second Edition, imperial 8vo, 42s ; half-morocco, £2 12s 6d, 


DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL and HIS 
TORICAL THEOLOGY. By Various Writers. Fs . 
Edited by J. H. BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of Beverstone, Gloucestershire, 


““We know no book of its size and bulk which supplies the inf. i “4 
—_ at all, wd _ which supplies it in an arrang t so ecsible, wits 
completeness of information so thorough, and with an ability in t reatuiont 
of profound subjects so great.’—Guardian. ™ a , 





“Tt is not often that a work of so comprehensive and so profound a a 
marked to the very end by so many signs of wide and pach 3 ped 
criticism, and well-founded and well-expressed belief.””—Standard. 

; 


By the same EprTor. 
Imperial 8vo, 36s ; half-morocco, £2 83. 


DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES 


ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS THOUG : 
By Various Writers. , ae 

‘We doubt not that the ‘ Dictionary’ will prove a useful work of reference: 
and it may claim to give, in reasonable compass, a mass of information regpeoti s 
many religions schoo!s, knowledge of which could previously only be aequi 
from amid a host of literature. The articles are written with great fairness, 
and in many cases display careful, scholarly work.’’—Athenewm. ‘ 

‘A very comprehensive and bold undertaking, and is certainly executed witha 
sufficient amount of ability and knowledge to entitle the book to rank very high 
in point of utility.’—Guardian, 

“After all deductions, it is the fullest and most trustworthy book of the kind 
that we possess. The quantity of information it presents in a convenient and 
accessible form is enormous ; and having once appeared, it becomes indispensable 
to the theological student.’’—Church Times. 





Seventh Edition, imperial 8vo, 36s; half-morocco, £2 8s. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Pheological Commentary on the 
Devotional System of the Church of England. By the same Epiror. 

[| Th's large Edition contains the Latin and Greek Originals, together with 
Technical Ritual Annotations, Marginal References, &c., which are neces 
sarily omitted for want of room in the Compendious Edition. | 

“Whether as historically showing how the Prayer Book came to be what it is: 
or ritually, how it designs itself to be rendered from word into act; or theo- 

f as exhibiting the relation between doctrine and worship on which it js 
100k amasaes a world of information, carefully digested, aud errs 
commonly, if at all, ou the side of excess.’-—Guardtan. 






Crown 8yo, 10s 6.1; half-moroceo, 16s ; morocco limp, 17s 6d. 


The COMPENDIOUS EDITION of the 


ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; forming a Concise Commen- 
tary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. By the same Eprror. 


“ This is a compendions edition of the author’s well-known and masterly work 
on the subject. It will be found extremely ‘useful to all Churchmen.’’—Standard, 

““We hope that the new issue will obtain a wide circulation, as it will tend to 
advance that intelligent appreciation of the Prayer-Book which all faithfal 
Knglish Church people of education ought to have at the present time.”—Church 
Times. 


3 vols. demy 4to, with Maps, &c. 


The ANNOTATED BIBLE; being a House. 


hold Commentary upon the Holy Scriptures, comprehending the Results of 
Modern Discovery and Criticism. By the same EpiTor. 


Vol. I. (668 pages.)—Containing the GENERAL INTRODUCTION, with 
Text and Annotations on the Books from GENESIS to ESTHER. 31s 6d. 


Vol. IL. (720 pages.)—Completing the OLD TESTAMENT and the 
APOCRYPHA. 31s 6d. 

Vol. II1.—Containing the NEW TESTAMENT and GENERAL INDEX, 

“ {In the press, « 


“Myr. Bhint’s ‘Annotated Bible’ is marked by the anthor’s usual unstinted 
industry and wide range of reading. Its purpose is to ‘provide for ed 
readers, as distinguished from laborious students,’ a sufficient aid towards under- 
standing the Scriptures from an intellectual point of view...... There is a harmony 
and consistency in the annotations, introductions, excursuses, &c., which is hardly 
in any other way to be hoped for, and, what is quite as important in a work of 
this nature, a condensation is obtained which would not be otherwise possible. 
ase There results a unity, a directness, and a conciseness of treatment which 
greatly enhance the clearness and vigour of the work. Mr. Blunt has, as might 
be expected from so experienced and business-like ajempiler, paid great attention 
to the minor accessories which so greatly add to ‘onvenience and usefalness 
of acommentary. The marginal notes and referenceg have been thoronghly re- 
vised and improved ; chronological and other tables have been anxiously intro- 
duced wherever they could prove useful; maps and diagrams have been employed 
also with freedom,”’—Guardian. 





New Edition, small 8vo, 


HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY” a Handbook,of 
Religions Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer- 
Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Oreeds, &, By 5. H. Buvst, 
M.A., F.S.A., Rector of Beverstone, Gloucestershire, 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


DIRECTORIUM PASTORALE: the Prix 
—_ Practice of Pastoral Work in the Church of England. By the 
same UTHOR. 


Fourth Edition, 8vo, 16s. 


The REFORMATION of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND; its History, Principles, and Results. A.D. 1514-1517. By the 
same AUTHOR. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 








— 
————e 





Lowpoy: Printed by Joun Campsett, of No.1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand ; and Published by him at the ‘‘ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, February 19, 1831. 
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